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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble endeavour 
to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and b 
Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great ok 


nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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rus of the Week. 


HE debates of Parliament, this session, are 

not half so interesting as its acts. The most 
brilliant orators fail; the most subtle intellects 
succeed best in the most material subjects; and 
fancy yields to fact. Mr. Gladstone astonishes 
the mistrusters of his polemical hair-splittings, 
with a lucid, plain, unideal scheme of finance ; 
and Mr. Disraeli, the primo tenore of the defeated 
patriots, who makes the Income-tax the subject of 
a great Parliamentary cavatina, in his grandest 
style, sings to listless ears. The first Budget de- 
bate closed on Monday, with a vote on Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton’s amendment, which was negatived 
by 323 by 252. An analysis of the division shows 
that a considerable number of Irish members voted 
with the Tories, or their minority would have been 
still smaller; some 47 Conservatives, who had 
voted with Mr. Disraeli last year, now voting with 
Mr. Gladstone; and 16 stopping away from the 
division, without reason assigned. Thus, the real 
English majority against Mr. Disraeli exceeds 100. 
He threatens to afford the Irish members frequent 
opportunities for trying their strength—or, rather, 
their weakness—against the Government ; but we 
May suppose that the 252 indicates about the 
maximum of his forces on special occasions. 

When Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s amendment 
was disposed of, Mr. Lawless moved another, 
limiting the income tax to “ Great Britain,” but the 
debate very soon turned into a vehement personal 
dispute. Mr. Duffy asserted that corruption not 
less scandalous than that in the days of Walpole 
and Pelham had been practised under his own 
eye upon Irish members. The Irish members 
Were up in arms; on the motion of Mr. John 
Ball, the words were taken down, and the charge 
Was formally referred to the Speaker. Lord John 

| sarcastically advised Mr. Duffy to with- 
draw his charge; and Lord Palmerston put the 
same advice in a more good-humoured way. 
Probably it was false shame and the “advice of 
friends” that prevented Mr. Duffy from taking 
advantage of Lord Palmerston’s sounder counsel ; 
for it was hardly worth while to take a whole day 
before confessing, as Mr. Duffy virtually did, 
that the foundation for his extravagant charge was 
the acceptance of two offices in the Government 
by Irish members pledged to oppose every Go- 
Vernment not acting in accordance with the views 
of the party to which Mr. Duffy belongs. In the 
time of the Walpoles and Pelhams a member 
of the Government used to hold a sort of levee before 
Mmportant divisions, and pay members who came to 

















tender their votes, in patronage or cash. The ac- 
ceptance of office by Mr. Sadleir and Mr. Keogh 
could only be made to look like that sort of cor- 
ruption by viewing it through most hyperbolical 
spectacles. But Mr. Duffy will gradually become 
accustomed to a colder climate in the House than 
in Dublin. 

The South Sea and other Annuities Bill has 
passed the House of Lords; and only awaits the 
royal assent to be carried out by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

The administrative improvements go forward. 
The Bill to Improve the Care and Treatment of 
Lunatics, introduced by Lord St. Leonards; a 
bill by the Lord Chancellor, to place the manage- 
ment of Charitable Trusts on an honester footing ; 
and another by Earl Granville, to amend cathedral 
appointments, are among the reforms of this class ; 
and the announcement of another fraud by a 
savings’ bank manager, in the Isle of Wight, pre- 
cedes the announcement that Ministers are about 
to introduce a bill for the regulation of savings’ 
banks. 

Two measures of rather an important bearing, 
introduced by private members, have not been 
suffered to proceed so smoothly. Sir Henry Hal- 
ford had a bill, to compel employers to pay wages 
in full and in cash—a provision chiefly levelled at 
Nottingham, where the employers deduct about 
twenty per cent. from the wages of their work- 
people, for rent of looms, and other abatements. 
This was opposed by Mr. Biggs, of Nottingham, 
as unworkable ; while Mr. Strutt showed that it 
would be fruitless, even if carried. We agree 
with both speakers; though we agree also with 
Sir Joshua Walmsley, that the evils under which 
the workpeople suffer are undeniable, and ought 
to be cured. We have treated the subject, how- 
ever, in a separate paper; as well as the cognate 
subject of Mr. Drummond’s bill, to declare the 
law on combinations of workmen; which stands 
over, by adjournment. Sir Henry Halford’s bill 
was thrown out. . 

The election scandals continue, and the case 
against the late “ party in power” deepens as it 
proceeds. Mr. Stafford is overwhelmed by a 
number of letters, not written for publication, 
which go far to refute his very vague retort that 
the previous administration had shown favour to 
Liberals in the dockyard appointments: it is 
established beyond doubt that the recognised and 
recorded rule was to set political distinctions aside. 
But it is the personal part of the case that is the 
worst, even in its political bearings. Mr. Stafford 
admits that he tried to suppress correspondence, 
by getting men to withdraw their letters or treat- 





ing them as “ private ;” that he returned “ stereo- 
typed answers” to “thousandsof applications;” and 
that when he professed to write “ by command of 
their lordships,” it was a “formal expression” 
which had no foundation in fact. Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli have offered to be examined by 
the committee, with the view of clearing them- 
selves from alleged complicity in Mr. Stafford’s 
proceedings. As for the unfortunate gentleman 
himself, indignation, which succeeded to amuse- 
ment at his quandary, is rapidly giving place to 
compassion. He has been reputed a dashing, 
clever, generous-spirited man ; and it is sad to see 
one who enters upon that half of life in which the 
calm enjoyment of respect succeeds to the more 
ardent pleasures of youth, arriving there without a 
provision of repute for his latter years. 

Sir Frederick Smith has narrowly escaped a 
prosecution as a notorious briber. The House 
seemed to agree with the committee, that the case 
against him was not technically perfect, though 
the public cannot understand, any more than 
Lord John Russell can, why a poor voter should be 
prosecuted and Smith let off, especially as Chat- 
ham itself is called to account, and its writ is sus- 
pended. But that is the usual course: the 
victim of seduction is punished; the seducer 
escapes. 

The attempt to resist the issue of the writ for 
Berwick upon Tweed, drags forth a new story of 
Parliamentary scandal, darkly alluded to last week. 
The story represented that Mr. Hodgson, who is 
a lawyer by profession, was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for Berwick, and presented a petition 
against the return of Mr. Matthew Forster, had 
done so for the purpose of extorting a bonus to 
suppress the petition. Mr. Hodgson’s explans- 
tion gives a totally new turn to the affair, and we 
are not of those who incline to evil constructions. 
The story, however, proves one thing—that those 
who are engaged in Parliamentary business believe 
such things to be not only possible but likely. 

Peace doctrines have made some practical pro- 
gress this week. A deputation from the Peace 
Conference has obtained Lord Clarendon’s promise 
of “ earnest consideration” to a proposal for in- 
serting an arbitration clause into the pending 
treaties with the United States ; an arrangement to 
which the Committee of the Senate on Foreign 
Relations has anticipatively expressed its consent. 
a 

and the King ’s frui 
award, do not fill us with any confidence in arbi- 
tration clauses ; but undoubtedly there is truth in 
Mr. Hume’s ion, that the insertion of 
such a clause would be an earnest of the animus 
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of the two contracting parties—a record of rea- 
sonable disposition which might have its tendency 
in checking impatience. And anything which 
helps to promote friendly ig = with 
America must command our 
There are some Governments with 
is a misprision of treason, and alliance 

Kossuth has no ground to com | 
result of the attempts to p hi 
hithe. Mr. John Bright and bis 
wrung from Lord Palmerston the confession that 
there is nothing to implicate Kossuth—there is, in 
fact, nothing to be said against the Governor of 
Hungary, although his conduct has been put to 
the severe test of scrutiny by the Anglo-Prussian 
police. And when the appeal is carried from 
Downing-street-ridden Parliament to the public, 
as it was in the presentation of the subscription 
Shakspeare to the illustrious exile last evening. at 
the London Tavern, the true English feeling 
towards him comes out. Whatever our Government 
may be obliged by its foreign relations to say and 
do, English hearts are still sound, and Mr. 
Cobden knows how to make the true metal ring. 

Santa Anna’s return to Mexico has given rise 
to the most contradictory reports and inferences. 
There are two accounts of his reception diame- 
trically opposed—that it was cold and that it was 
enthusiastic. His watchword appears to be “ In- 
dependence,” and he is understood to be the 
chief antagonist of the American Annexation party 
in Mexieo. Has he Spanish support, with an eye 
to the backing of Cuba? Has he English sup- 
port ? 

In France, the journalist is enjoying more repose 
than the Emperor. Louis Napoleon has mysterious 
indispositions, the seat of which is said to be the 
spine; his chance of an heir is postponed ; his 
Senate and his Legislative Corps show signs of 
losing their docility ; trade begins to slacken, in 
spite of the efforts to sustain it ; provisions grow 
dear, and the working-classes morose ; conspira- 
cies are afloat, curious evidences of them having 
reached our own office—as the secret rules of the 
order of the Lone Star did, months before other 
English journals discovered that patriotic con- 
federation. Paris looks dull, and the Emperor 
very solemn indeed. 

At home, art, high and practical, has received a 
large share of attention and homage, this week. 
The Royal Academicians have eaten their dinner, 
in honour of their own achievements, and in the 
presence of Ministers of State; and they have 
been favoured with a really interesting after-dinner 
lecture on the truths of art, by the Chevalier 
Bunsen. And in the Corn Exchange, at Man- 
chester, Cardinal Wiseman has delivered an ad- 
mirable lecture, on the relation of high art to the 
useful works of the antients. Perhaps the City 
railway terminus belongs to this subject, for ex- 
treme public utility is commended by the fact 
that there would be a noble opportunity—better 
used, we hope, than it has been at King’s Cross 
—for making a fine ornamental structure. -And, 
to round off our list, the Mayor of Liv has 
been anticipatively celebrating the Dublin Crystal 
Palace Exhibition by an entertainment to its pro- 
moters ; Lord Gough and “Sam Slick” aiding to 
adorn the entertainment. 

Trade maintains its surprising progress. The 
demand for higher wages continues, and continues 
to meet with general assent; a proof that trade is 
productive, even if we had not the Board of Trade 
monthly returns, which show a striking progress. 
The exports have increased by nearly 1,500,002, 
on a declared value of 6,400,000/., as compared 
with the corresponding month of last year; the 
imports show a great increase in articles of food 
and luxury ; and a still more striking increase in 
the consumption of the raw materials for our 
staple trades. 

A meeting of the plasterers on Thursday even- 
ing, at the National Hall in Holborn for the pur- 
pose of shortening the hours of labour, was a 
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business habits of ghe working classes. There 
was no attempt ag effect, but a plain statement 
of the case. the speakers deprecated any 


ility to t Masters, declarin that the interests 


were fhe interests of the masters, and that 
pide could not J without the gther. Such 
fangs are calculated to inspire g reciprocal 
nce both sides, by their spirit of 


and their steadiness of 


The papers teem this week with proceedings 
in law court and police court, respecting the con- 
jugal or non-conjugal relations. From divorce 
cases in the House of Lords to assault cases in 
the lowest courts, we might trace every variety of 
disorder and discord; but the interest of all is 
eclipsed by a monstrous affair before one of the 
police magistrates. A young lady is seduced by a 
‘popular preacher’ of the Church of England, 
and subjected to the most cruel and repeated 
maulings in order to prevent the obvious conse- 
quences. In this early stage it appears one of 
the most cold-blooded outrages upon natural 
morals, under the mask of conformity, which the 
police annals have recorded. 





THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 
ADJOURNED BUDGET DEBATE. 


Sr Wrt11am Cray, in a speech that was a bare re- 
petition of previous speakers on behalf of the Budget, 
resumed the great debate on Monday. Then followed Sir 
Fitzroy Kxxty from the Opposition, depreciating the 
whole financial scheme in every possible way; and 
especially making out that, under all the schedules, the 
ineome-tax was unjust, unequal, and oppressive. Mr. 
Rosert Lowe followed him, exposing with sly humour 
the fallacies of his criticism on the income-tax, which 
would hold good against all taxes whatever. The de- 
bate then fell into Irish hands, and Mr. Isaac Burr 
and Mr. ConoLy sustained the case of the Opposition ; 
while Mr, Sergeant Murrny and Mr. Rocue argued 
staunchly on behalf of the Budget, quite approving 
of the extension of the income-tax to Ireland. Then 
came Mr. DiskAELI, whose speech occupied some hours 
in delivery, and six columns of type next morning ; 
but although it was admirably delivered, and told for 
the moment, yet reads in the papers very flatly. 

Mr. Disraeli gave his entire approbation to the general 
principles of the Budget, which were the same as those 
which, four months ago, he had himself twice endeavoured 
to impress upon the House. He had then urged that we 
must assimilate our financial policy to our new commercial 
system, though the idea of revision of taxation had at that 
time been ridiculed by Lord John Russell, who, he was 
glad to find, had somewhat changed his opinions. Alludin 
to Mr. Lowe, as being now the secretary of a boar 
“ chiefly because he had spoken against the last Budget,” 
he quoted a former speech of that gentleman to show 
that he also had formerly set himself inst revision. 
He observed that he had urged first, that a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should not shrink from making a 
deficiency to be supplied by new taxes; and sient, 
that he should not bound his operations to the horizon of 

«the current year; but these heretical doctrines had been 
then received, the first with horror, the second with indig- 
nation, by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
his friends. And now we had a Budget for seven years, 
accompanied by financial propositions which fixed the rate 
of interest for nearly half a century. Having thus given 
his approbation to the principles of the Budget, as identical 
with those he had sought to carry out, he would see 
whether he could equally approve the application of those 
principles. And first as to the income-tax. After con- 
trasting some remarks by Lord John Russell seven years 
ago on the desirability of Parliamentary control over the 
national resources, with objections recently expressed in 
the Eeonomist to such resources being perpetually under 
discussion, he said that he differed with the latter au- 
thority; and though, in conformity with precedent, he 
had proposed to renew the income-tax for three years, 
still, if the choice were between seven years and one, he 
should prefer the latter. Then, as to the assessment of 
the tax. He entered into an explanation of the reasons 
which had dictated the assessment proposed by the late 
Government, and the revision of taxation, which he said 
had been undertaken with the ayowed view of relieving the 
land, which was unduly pressed. This could not be done 
without the income-tax; and he had at the time explained 
to the commercial world his views on the subject of real 
and precarious income, and he believed that there was not 
a man in the House who was not shocked at the differ- 
encé between the two schemes; ahd on this he would 

peal to every man’s brain and heart. Introducing an 

ustratich, with calculations, to show the injustice of the 
system the committee was now asked to support, he said 
he had made the difference of assessment in his schedules 
not as a complete arrangement, but as a of con- 
ciliation. te did not think the incidence of the tax 
would terminate with the seven years, because the spirit 
of the times, which demanded remissions of duties, was 








hostile to its abolition, and b the character of Mr. 
Gladston® ‘induced him to believe that, though so consci- 








aly resign office, if he held it 
in 1860, an se a renewal of the tax, however 
necessary, vet t ,» as in other cases, he would rise 
mmend its renewal, sacrifici 
y- His own opinion was that 
» tax should be ed for a very limited time, with 
h a mitigatory char as could be contrived, and that 
ye should apply our surplus and accruing income, as it 
was received, to the reduction of an impost no minister 
puld manage and no people could long endure. After 
firing the accuracy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
istorical aecount of the efficiency of the tax, he proceeded 
to the subject of its extension toTreland. He saw no con. 
nexion between the tax and the Annuities, and thought it 
most unwise and impolitic to mix up the imperial and the 
local imposts. Denying that any “ compact” existed 
between himself and any Irish members, he said that the 
late Government had come to the conclusion that the tax 
should not be extended to the land of Ireland, and that he 
had been prepared with a measure on the Annuities—not 
that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but one which 
would have given satisfaction. He then remarked that the 
whole financial policy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was conceived in a spirit of injustice to the land. He 
argued that a quarter of the revenue of the kingdom was 
derived from a single crop of the British farmer, but now 
more than 100 per cent. was to be taken off tea, which wasto 
be broughtinto increased competition with articles of his 
duction which paid 230 per cent. Jokes might be made 
the reduction in the price of beer going into the brewer's 
ween and maudlin philanthropists might denounce dram 
rinking ; but jokes and philanthropists would be baffled 
by the principles of political economy. Twelve millions 
could not be raised from a producer without restricting his 
trade and commerce. His competition ought to be really 
unrestricted. But the Government proposed to lay another 
half million upon him. The same policy was pursued as 
regarded direct taxation. As regards the legacy duty, it 
would have to be considered whether it was a just 
whether it was adapted to the country, and what were the 
data for estimating its produce, and the machinery by 
which it was to be raised. He belieyed the whole principle 
of succession taxes unsound, especially as to land, because 
they led to a partition. At all events, here was a new bur- 
den on land, and another proof of the spirit of injustice 
thereto in which this Budget was conceived. Yet the 
Minister who had devised it had been the first Minister 
who had spoken of the load of taxation under which real 
roperty lay. This was to be acknowledged but not re 
ieved, nay, the very tax was to be added, the absence of 
which used to be cited as the compensation to the land- 
owner for his burdens. He reminded Lord J. Russell of 
his having denounce’ Sir R. Peel’s income-tax, and havi 
advised him to raise his revenue by a legacy duty on lan 
Now, he had given them that duty, and an income-tax 
too. After a similar allusion to Ireland and the spirit 
duties, he exclaimed, “Strange, that from a Ministry of 
All the Talents, the two countries should receive such 
accumulated blessings!” He then animadverted upon the 
vroposed system of licenses, declaring that those to be sub- 
ected to them would sooner have had his own proposed 
es fox, But these, it was said, were to be given up, in 
consequence of certain representations ; and enlarging on 
this statement, he depicted the Minister trembling in the 
presence of delegates, and dwelt upon the fearful dan 
of allowing certain classes to use their electoral power to 
free themselves from taxation. He saw no difference in 
matters of finance between a privileged noble and a privi- 
leged tobacconist. But when the representatives of the 
land waited upon the Government, they were met with 
taunts and jeers. Introducing an episodical allusion to 
the history of the 8s. duty, as so often referred to by Lord 
John Russell as what should have been accepted by the 
land party, he said—* It is far from my feelings to depré- 
cate the comprehensive mind which could conceive so vast 
an idea as an 8s. fixed duty. (A laugh.) I give him full 
credit for all that he deserves in that respect ; but when he 
remembers who the statesman was under whose advice 
at whose urgent instance that proposal was refused—and 
when the noble lord remembers those by whom he is now 
surrounded—(Loud cheers from the Opposition)—when 
the noble lord remembers that he has thrown away the 
Whig party, and that he has soompet a subordinate pe | 
under a subordinate officer of Sir Robert Peel—(Renew 
cheers from the same quarter)—I think the noble lord may 
find that the time has come when these scoffs and sneers 
should cease.” (Cheers.) 

He perorated thus :—“None have done more for the 
working-classes than the country gentlemen, and that there 
is no class more interested in the economic administration 
of our finances than the country gentlemen. (‘Hear, 
hear.’) Sir, gentlemen there [pointing to the benches op- 
posite, below the gangway] are very apt to tell us 
are the members for great towns. I said I thought 
was a difference of material interests between them 
the country gentlemen, but I am told there are moral, 
social, and political differences also. Sir, I am very loth 
to believe it. Icannot but believe they will remember, 
though they are the great members of great towns, bo 4 
those great towns are situated in a country of no consider- 
able extent, with no excessive population, with commerce 
which, however great, has been rivalled, and with manu- 
facturers who, oer skilful, have been vorpetet 
(Cheers.) What makes this country great, then The 
national character of the country—(cheers)—the nation 
character of the country that has been created by its m- 
stitutions and by the traditionary influences that have m- 
vested those institutions ‘with’ incontestible ee 
(Cheers.) But these institutions spring from the re 
they are deeply and broadly planted in the soil ius 
that soil is not in the ion of any exclusive ¢ = 
(Cheers.) The merchant or the manufacturer may 4 
posit within it his accumulated capital, and he may Fan d 
those privileges me * ion oe , 
form those duties which its possession 
(Cheers.) Why, then, this hostility to the land? 
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man in this House is deeply interested in main- 
e prosperity of the land of this country; I say 
there is no man in this House who wishes to secure that 
prosperity by unjust legislation. (Cheers, and counter 
cheers.) I adjure those gentlemen who are the represen- 
tatives of large towns, to condescend to ponder over these 
observations, and not to be led away in our present de- 
bates by the ——— of former discussions, but clearly 
to understand the position in which we now stand, our 
different relations to each other, and that we are alike in- 
terested not only in the greatness of this country, but in 
the existence of the institutions of this country. Let them 
take another course—I trust they will not—but of this I 
feel convinced, that if they are still alienated from us—if 
they still proceed in the way of illusory progress—they 
may arrive at the goal which they contemplate—they may 
achieve the objects which they have set before them; but 
I believe they will be greatly en ge oe in the result, 
and they will find they have only changed a first-rate 
kingdom into a second-rate republic. (Loud cheers.) 
Lord Jonn RvussEtt, disregarding his provocative 
speech, simply set himself to state the actual position 
of the question on which the House was about to vote. 
He adverted to the doubts and difficulties which accom- 
panied each renewal of the income-tax, and which dis- 
turbed and shook our whole financial system. He then 
briefly recapitulated the principal advantages of the Go- 
vernment scheme, and remarked upon the inconsistency 
between the amendment and the mode in which the 
scheme had been met in the debate. The advocates of 
the land did not seek to have one tax taken off, or to re- 
sist one new burden, but because land bore a heavier tax 
than trade, the former was to bear the same tax as then, and 
the latter one somewhat lower. Since Marmont marched 
his army, which thought it was going to fight for the Em- 
peror, into the midst of the Prussian and Austrian forces, 
there had been no such military move as that of Mr. 
Disraeli. His lordship then applied himself to the argu- 
ment for altering the income-tax, and urged the great 
objection, that of admitting the principle of alteration, 
which would finally lead to breaking up the tax. He ad- 
verted to the scheme for separately taxing the fundholder, 
whose real security lay in his being taxed with the rest of 
the community, a scheme he had regarded with great ap- 
prehension. He remarked that Mr. Disraeli, when in 
office, should have respected the precedent of Mr. Pitt, 
Lord Lansdowne, and Sir R. Peel, and his own position, 
and have made himself master of every detail of his own 
scheme, before he came down to the House withit. Briefly 
meeting some of the other objections he adverted to the 
case of Ireland, and reminded Mr. Disraeli that he had 
himself actually voted for imposing the income-tax on 
Ireland at a time when she was less able to bear it than 
now—rather a remarkable case of inconsistency. He 
showed that Ireland, under the Government scheme, 
would be relieved of 670,0001. a year, and charged with 
258,000/., so that she would gain 412,0001.; but he did 
not look so much to mere figures, or to the immediate 
effect on taxation, as to the question of relief to the con- 
sumer, and especially to the poor consumer, who would be 
largely benefitted. He referred to his own former course 
in regard to the income-tax and otherwise, alluded to by 
Mr. Disraeli, and frankly admitted that the course Parlia- 
ment had taken had been in his judgment more beneficial 
than that he had himself recommended. In reference to 
the legacy duty, he said that great exaggerations had been 
indulged in, that instead of 2,000,000/. being thrown upon 


the land, about 500,000/., or at most 700,000/. would be | - 3 - 
| of “ Name” arose, and then Mr. Duffy passed on 


imposed, and by the time that duty came into full play 
the income-tax would be largely reduced. 

“Sir,” he continued, bringing his calm speech to a close 
with some spirit, and an honourable allusion to Mr. Glad- 
stone, “in the course of these discussions, beginning 
with the plan of proposing the removal of prohibitions and 
of differential duties, we have come in the course of time 
to the abolition of those duties which press more especially 
upon the people, and which have deprived them of much 
comfort and enjoyment. I believe that this House can- 
not more worthily consult the interests of the people than 
by pursuing this course. It was said last year—I think 
it was a proof of little wisdom in him who said it—that 
we should endeavour to rule this country so as to check 
the advances of democracy. You may depend upon it 
that the ruler who sets himself to check the advance of 
democracy will but increase, will but irritate, will but 
ultimately make more triumphant that power which he 
seeks to resist. But if you consult the interest of the 
people, you will make the democracy conservative—you 
will carry that democracy with you, instead of opposing 
itasan enemy. (Cheers.) That, it seems to me, is the 
true policy for Parliament to pursue—ncither neglecting 
the interests of the land nor the interests of trade, but 
consulting all together—showing no undue favour to any 
class, but adoptiug a course which each must acknowledge 
to be just. (Hear.) Sir, I rejoice that towards the ter- 
mination of this course which Parliament has now for 
nearly twelve years pursued, my right honourable friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has had an opportunity 
of laying propositions before this House which, whether 
we consider those propositions themselves, or whether we 
consider the manner in which they were introduced, must 
give him a name to be envied amongst Finance Ministers 
of thiscountry. (Cheers.) And it, sir, in order to achieve 
this, it has been his fortune to live laborious days, I trust 
that he will find his reward in the approbation and support 
of this House, and in the gratitude of an admiring country. 
(Loud cheers.)” Z 

The committee divided shortly before two o'clock, 
and the numbers were 





For the amendment . . . . 252 
a 
Majority for Government . . 71 


was reported, and the House resumed. 








The debate, resumed on Thursday, had an unex- 
pected development and outbreak of Irish inaccuracy 
and fury. 

Mr. Crcrz Lawiess moved an amendment, that 
the words “Great Britain” be substituted for “ United 
Kingdom.” Mr. Lawless did not support Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s resolution, considering it a party move for 
the purpose of restoring to power a Tory Government, 
which encouraged inquiry into Maynooth, inspection 
of convents, and prosecution of priests. But he op- 


posed the extension of the income-tax to Ireland on | 


independent grounds. 
with Sir Bulwer Lytton, considered the present motion 
ridiculous, as Mr. Lawless had not supported Sir Bul- 
wer. 
the colonel himself had once voted for an Irish income- 
tax. 

Mr. C. G. Durry did not like this “sham battle.” 
As to not supporting the insulters of nunneries he, 
Mr. Lawless, was sitting next but one to Mr. Drum- 
mond ; he was supporting a party once called “ base, 
bloody, and brutal,” on account of their coercion acts, 
and he was voting with the authors of the Titles Bill. 
Mr. Duffy then compared the Opposition section of the 
brigade with the Ministerial division of the-same body. 
Mr. Scully had said that some Irish members took no 
interest in Ireland; but he could tell him they took no 
interest in Downing-street; they were “upright and 
consistent.” 
disordered finance, had not laid the income-tax on Ire- 
land. Mr. Gladstone had done it with the Treasury 
full. On many stated points Mr. Duffy objected to 
the Budget, and then pointedly alluded to the “ many 
Irish members” who supported the Ministry. 

“Tam sure that many of them voted from conscien- 
tious motives ; but short as my own experience in Parlia- 
ment has been, I do not think that in the worst days of 
the Walpoles or the Pelhams a more unscrupulous cor- 
ruption existed than I have seen practised, under my own 
eyes, of corrupting Irish members.” 

These words led to a scene of much excitement 
and irregularity. Shouts of “ Name, name,” rang 
defiantly from the Ministerial benches, to which Mr, 
Durry repeatedly said that he would name if the 
chairman demanded it. Mr. Jomn Batt and Mr. 
ScuLLy again and again asked, amid disorderly cries 
of “order,” that the “words be taken down ;” 
then Mr. Ball himself took down the words on a slip 
of paper, and handed them in to the chairman. After 
this some Irish members rose and made exclamations, 
anything but explanatory; others attempted to speak ; 
many “cheered” and cried “Oh, oh!” The whole 
proceedings were becoming unparliamentary, when 
(Mr. Duffy having, in reply to the chairman, admitted 
the accuracy of Mr. Ball’s report of his words) Lord 
Joun RvussEtt expressed his opinion. The House 
should remember the circumstances under which the 
words were used. After they had been spoken cries 


to another topic. If he meant only a vague asser- 
tion he might be justified in doing that; but if he 
meant to make an assertion affecting the honour and 
integrity of Irish members in that House he ought to 
be ready to establish it, If not the Committee must 
consider that he is utterly unable to prove a single word 
of what he has uttered. (Cheers.) If Mr. Duffy offers to 
“charge Irish members individvally” then let the 
words be taken down; but unless he makes such an 
offer “it will be better for the committee to treat these 
words with contempt, and not to notice them.” 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Lucas thought the words had been miscon- 
strued. The words were that “corruption had been 
practised towards the Irish members ;” the imputation 
was upoa the Government, and might or might not be 
applied to the Irish members. Mr. PurirmMonre thought 
this explanation had increased the offence. It con- 
cerned the honour of the House to know what mem- 
ber of the Government had used “ the grossest corrup- 
tion.” Mr. Orway cousidered Mr. Lucas’s report in- 
correct, while Mr. Epwarp Batt (who was seated 
near Mr. Duffy) pronounced it correct. Mr. BouVERIE 
(chairman) first pronouncing the words decidedly dis- 
orderly, put the question as to the words being taken 
down. 

Mr. Disrartr here interposed to declare a dis- 
tinction. The words did not impute corrupt motives : 
but they made a distinct allegation of corrupt conduct. 
That allegation was not disorderly. It might be that 
a Minister was guilty of corrupt conduct; and any 
member making such a charge is but acting on his 
right. (Cheers.) He hoped the committee would act 
with due caution. 

Lord Patmerston: I am perfectly ready to admit 
the accuracy of the statement of the right honourable 
member for Bucks opposite, that it is competent for 
any honourable member in the House to impugn the 
conduct of any member of the Government of the day 


Colonel Dunne, who had voted | 


Mr. Scu.ty referred to Hansard, to show that | 


in any way in which it ray appear to him that he has 
grounds for stating the accusation ; and so far as the 
charge of the honourable member for New Ross against 
the Government goes, I challenge him to prove it. 
(Great cheering.) I want no taking down of 
words used, or reporting them to the Speaker. 

charge has been made, and I defy him to prove 
(Renewed cheering.) So far as the charge goes against 
Irish members of this House, the matter stands upon a 
different footing. The honourable member for New 
Ross has made a charge which, whatever may be the 
particular words used, implied anyhow an imputation 
upon the honour and conduct of his Irish colleagues in , 
the House. Lord Palmerston then suggested to Mr. 
Duffy that he should say that he did not impute dis- 


FPF 


| honourable conduct to any Irish member, and that his 


| merston. 
Sir Robert Peel, even at a moment of | 





words were but uttered in the warmth of debate, 


| That would be a fair, handsome, and candid course. 


During these and previous remarks there were loud 
calls for “Mr. Duffy ;” but he remained silent. Mr. 
Lucas again spoke on his behalf, saying that the words 
did “not mean an imputation on the Irish members.” 
Sir GrorGe Grey pointed out that Mr. Duffy him- 
self had admitted the accuracy of the words. Mr. 
Lucas rejoined, that he had not denied the accuracy 
of the words as taken down, but he had denied the 
accuracy of the meaning given to them by Lord Pal- 
Mr. H. A. Herserr said, that Lord Pal- 
merston’s advice would have been responded to by any 
person deserving the name of. , but “I hesitate to 
use the word.” (Prolonged cheering.) 

The uproar and the calls for Mr. Duffy continued. 
At length he rose, and said, amid many interruptions :— 

“T should have hoped, Mr. Bouverie, that under the 
circumstances in which I stand—assailed as I have been 
and called upon to answer, under circumstances which, I 
presume, are considered serious—I should have hoped, I 
say, that I should have been protected against such offen- 
sive language as that just addressed tome. I do not think 
such conduct creditable to an ne ow he English gentle- 
men. I say I do not think it creditable that any assembly 
of Englishmen should have applauded language such as 
that which the honourable member for Kerry has 
proper to use. There are, sir, two circumstances in 
tion to what I said which I wish to explain to the com- 
mittee. One of them is, that, with respect to the phrase 
which has been so much dwelt upon, ‘ Under my own eyes,’ 
I was observing that, short as was my experience of this 
house and of public life, I had seen certain things, and the 

lirase ‘ under my own eyes’ meant during the time I had 
— a member of this house——(Oh, oh.) I do not mean 
to alter a single word of what I said, and honourable 
members at the back of the Treasury need not ‘ cackle’ out 
of time. (Cheers and laughter.) 1 wish the committee to 
understand that the phrase ‘ under my own eyes,’ taken in 
connexion with what preceded it, meant during the time I 
had been a member of this house. The other cireum- 
stance is this. As the interpretation pat upon my words 
by my honourable friend the member for Meath has led to 
some discussion, I wish to say that there is much of it 
inseparable from the facts of the case. I was instanci 
the conduct of Ministers. Walpole was a Minister 
corrupted Parliament, as history tells us—Pelham was a 
Minister and corrupted Parliament, as history tells us. I 
was instancing the corruption effected by Ministers, and I 
came down to our own time, and the shape which I gave 
my statement—having these two circumstances in view— 
was that it was my conviction that during the time I had 
been in the House the present Government had operated 
upon certain Lrish members in a fashion——(Oh, oh, and 
immense confusion.) The statement which I wished to 
convey to the House was, that the same kind of influence 
employed by Walpole and Pelham seemed to me to have 
been employed to influence the votes of a certain small 
number of Irish members. (Loud cries from the Minis- 
terial side of ‘name.’)” 

Mr. Duffy then confessed that he was not experienced 
in the forms of the House, but “one thing he would 
not do—he would not unsay anything he had said.” 
If the committee wished he would explain the facts; 
but if they wished him to withdraw the language and 
say it was not true, he would take the consequences, 
If the majority of the House desired it he would name 
the persons he had alluded to. 

Mr. Bricur considered that the explanation altered 
the case. The charge was a general one against the 
Government of having used means of corruption ; he 
(Mr. Bright) would not like to have to defend any 
Government from such a charge. Then, Irish members, 
though they came from the west should be allowed an 
Oriental latitude in their language. Such genera} 
charges of corruption had been often made in the House, 
and earnest men are apt to use such expressions as those 
complained of; but he was sure Mr. Daffy did not 
mean to transgress the rules of the House. 

Lord Jonn Rvussext, again interposing, said, that 
Mr. Disraeli was right ; a member might, without being 
disorderly, impute corrupt conduct to the Government. 
But Mr. Duffy had accused the Irish members of cor- 
rupt motives. Mr. Duffy could take three courses, re- 
tract the words, as having been used in the beat of 
debate, offer to substantiate them by a special charge, 
or act in a third way, neither prove the words nor have 
the manliness to retract them. (Cheers.) 




















* 
Amid increasing excitement “the House resumed,” 
the Speaker took the chair, and Mr. Bouverie formally 
reported the words to the House. The Speaker in- 
formed Mr. Duffy, in reply to a question asking for in- 
formation, that he was expected either to retract or 
explain the words. After a pause, Mr. Duffy said— 


“Tt will be in the recollection of the House that the 
statement I made was this—that ee: had been only a 
short time in this House I believed I observed : 
tion practised to influence the votes of Irish members of a 
character practised by former Ministries which were fami- 
liar to hon. members. I am called upon for an explana- 
tion. Tf this House thinks proper to give me a committee 
I will lay before the committee the facts that influence 
my mind in coming to that conclusion. (Hear, hear.) I 
do not know whether it is quite reasonable to expect that 
in this hurried manner I should go into any statement of 
facts. But this I will certainly say, that the statement I 
made I have substantial grounds for believing; and that 
being the case, I can only offer such proof as influences 
my own mind. (Hear, hear.) But as I am about to with- 
draw, L do not think it is quite reasonable to expect me to 
proceed further without notice.” 

The honourable member then withdrew. After he 
had left the House, Lord Joun Russet having hinted 
that some person unconnected with the Government 
should suggest the proper course, Mr. Disrak.I thought 
that Mr. Duffy should be formally asked to name the 
persons charged with corruption, and that then a com- 
mittee should be appointed to inquire into the subject. 
Mr. Stuart Worriey advised that Mr. Duffy should 
not be called on hastily to make such grave charges. 
The House should require him, when in a fitting state 
of mind, either to retract the charges, or in a manly, 
bold, and constitutional manner, to move himself for a 
committee. Mr. Wortley then moved that Mr. Duffy’s 
language “should be taken into consideration at four 
o'clock on Friday.” 

Mr. Brieur approved of the motion. He hoped 
that after Mr. Duffy had slept on the matter he wonld 
give a full and satisfactory explanation. Mr. V. Scutty 
approved of Mr. Disraeli’s suggestion. Mr. Duffy 
should be called upon at once to “name.” Lord Joun 
RusseL. supported Mr. Wortley’s motion. To appoint 
a committee without good grounds would be unjust. 

With carnestness and great tact Mr. Serjeant SHEE 
explained Mr. Duffy’s words. He said— 


“Mr. Duffy has only been a short time a member of 
this House. He came into it a member of a party sixty 
or seventy strong, pledged, as he believed, by every as- 
surance that could bind men together in political life, to 
oppose every Government—(great laughter and uproar.) 
Do let me speak (he proceeded with t vehemence and 
indignation)—do let me submit to the justice and gene- 
rosity of English gentlemen, whether it is right to interrupt 
aman in the middle of a sentence, and to put a meaning 
on his words which those who hear them know that they 
are not intended to convey. (Cheers.) I repeat it—a 
party sixty or seventy strong—(fifty, fifty)—well, let it be 
fifty—pledged to oppose every Government which did not 
support certain measures which the honourable member, 
and, let me add,a great majority of his countrymen, 
deemed essential to the interests of their country. an 
cheers.) Now, I ask the House to consider what I sug- 
gested, that corruption may be by offlee, as well as by 
money. (Partial but vehement cheering.) Now, let us 
see, then, if we cannot find a meaning for these words, 
which impute no personal dishonour to my friends opposite, 
in any sense in which they would understand it as dis- 
honour, (great laughter) but which may, in the sense in 
which the hon. member used them, imply a sort of cor- 
ruption practised in the days of Walpole and Pelham. 
During the early part of this session, when the right hon. 
member for Bucks was in office, that party, fifty or sixty 
strong, went as one man—we went together into the lobby 
and overthrew the Government. {Loud cheers.) The 
next day the Government was changed, and office given 
to some of the members of that Irish party. Now, I do 
not share many of the epinions of the honourable member 
for New Ross, and I do not take so determined a view of 
[rish polities as he may legitimately and naturally do. I 
am one of those who think that the two hon. gentlemen 
who were promoted, being men of unexceptionable cha- 
racter in public and private life, men of distinguished 
ability, and men who had opposed the noble lord (Lord 
John Russell) when he was in office—it may at least be a 
matter of doubt whether the Government in offering office 
to these gentlemen did not mean to offer an earnest and 
token of conciliation to the Irish Catholic representatives 
in this House. But that was not the view taken in Ire- 
land, that was not the view taken by the honourable mem- 
ber for New Ross. I have not a doubt that when he talked 
of corruption being practised under his own eyes since he 
had a seat in Parhament, he meant to say that honourable 
gentlemen, members of this House, had been induced to 
abandon the course they had previously taken, and had 
pledged themselves most A con to pursue ; (loud cheers) 
and that the Government had broken up the party, and 
deprived it of its strength in that House, by giving these 
gentlemen office—by arts of influencing members that 
were used in the days of Walpole and Pelham to influence 
members of the House. 


After a few words from Sir Greorare Grey, Mr. 
Stuart Wortley’s motion was then agreed to. 

The proceedings on Mr. Duffy's case were continued 
last night. 

The SpeAKgER inquired if the honourable member 
for New Ross was in his place, and suggested that 
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this was the proper time for explanation or retrac- 


Mr. Durry begged to remind the House that on 
his speaking the words called in question, he had not 
been merely called to order, as was the usual course, 
but challenged at once to prove his statement. On 
the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 

ing his language disorderly, he had been on 
the point of apologising, when the right honourable 
member for Bucks (Mr. Disraeli) interposed, and de- 
clared his statement to have been perfectly in order. 
The course afterwards taken by the noble lord the 
member for London, who positively asserted that he 
had no means of proving what he said, rendered it im- 
possible for him to withdraw his words with honour. 
As he had been supposed to mean that money was 
given for the votes of Irish members, he wished to say 
that that was not his meaning. He meant that the 
political profligacy which prevailed during the time of 
Walpole and the Pelhams, when men were induced to 
abandon the most solemn and circumstantial pledges, 
and leave behind them their political character and 
reputation for the sake of place, seemed to him to have 
been exceeded by circumstances which had fallen 
under his own notice since he became a member of the 
House—that certain Irish members had in point of 
fact outrun whatever he had heard or read of, in noto- 
rious abandonment of their own rooted principles, for 
the purpose of procuring political advancement. He 
repeated that, if it were the wish of the House, he was 
ready to specify the individuals he meant, and to state 
what appeared to him most cogent facts in support of 
the allegation. If, in stating his conviction, he had 
violated any rule of the House, it was perfectly out- 
side of his intention, and he was extremely sorry for 
having done so. 

Lord Joun Russet had only to say that on the 
previous evening he had given a general denial to a 
general statement, and thought he could hardly have 
done otherwise, without admitting that there was some 
foundation for the charge. The accusation, as now 
stated by the honourable member, confined itself to 
one against certain Irish members of having injudi- 
ciously or indiscreetly accepted office. ‘There was no- 
thing that could be called disorderly in this. His own 
belief was, that in doing so those members had acted in 
a way that was highly honourable to them, though this 
was matter of opinion and discussion. It was always 
better not to carry these proceedings further than was 
necessary ; and he saw nothing in the present state- 
ment which should induce the House to carry the 
matter any further. 

Mr. Joun Bat said, it being distinctly understood 
that the honourable member’s charge referred to trans- 
actions which occurred four months ago, and not to 
the division of Monday night, he did not feel at all 
called upon, on behalf of his honourable friends behind 
him, to carry the matter any further. 

The House thereupon passed to the other orders of 
the day, greatly to the disappointment of a crowd of 
members, who had come down in the expectation of 
hearing something of great interest. 

The Committee of Ways and Means having been 
resumed, with Mr. Bouverie in the chair, the Chair- 
man put the question, and, as no honourable member 
rose to address the committee, the gallery was cleared, 
and a division took place, the amendment of Mr. Law- 
less, for the exemption of Ireland from the Income- 
tax, being rejected by 286 to 61. 

This was considered a “ surprise ;” and another row 
began. So the Committee was converted into the 
House as rapidly as possible, and the point of order 
whether the Chairman of the Committee was bound 
to call upon Mr. Duffy, who had the ear of the Com- 
mittee when the debate was adjourned—was supmitted 
to the Speaker. He decided that Mr. Bouverie was 
right; and that unless a member rose when the ques- 
tion was put, the Chairman ought not to call on him. 

This being settled, other rows began. Irish mem- 
bers charged Irish members with all manner of Parlia- 
mentary sins. A long time was taken up in utter dis- 
cord that led to no result. There was even an abortive 
motion to have words taken down. At length the 
Committee got into gear; and several amendments 
were disposed of. The sitting, so far, was useful. 

THE ROCKET CASE. 

“ Questions” on this matter have again occupied the 
House. There are two informations: under one (that 
regarding the “ gunpowder”), Mr. Hale has been 
adjudged to pay penalties. Mr. Duncompe asked, 
would the second information, regarding rockets and 
fireworks, be proceeded with, He recounted, with 
some lively interpolations, the incidents of the case, 
showing the absurdity of a prosecution on political 
grounds. The second prosecution would hold as good 
against a maker of Vauxhall rockets as against Mr. 
Hale: who, if guilty of conspiracy, should be openly 





indicted ; but “do not rake up an old Act of Parlia- 
ment that has slept for the last 120 years, even with 
regard to the making of fireworks.” The great body of 
the people look upon the whole transaction with un- 
mitigated disgust. Austrian journals had lauded the 
action against the refugees of the Home Secretary and 
the London police; but interference with refugees in 
this country will never be allowed by the people. 

Lord Patmerston thought “if there was an old Act 
of Parliament against moral squibs and crackers, Mr. 
Duncombe would come under its provisions.” In the 
first, he disclaimed all responsibility for what was said in 
foreign newspapers ; their statements regarding him 
were not always in praise :— 

“ T was told the other day that in the searches recent 
made in Italy there was a set of daggers found of Engli 
manufacture, and that the authorities were indignant and 
incensed at the detestable and diabolical conduct of the 
man who had been Minister for Foreign Affairs in Eng- 
land, for on these very daggers his name was inscribed. 
(A laugh.) They said, “There it is plain enough—Palmer 
and Son. Oh, the execrable revolutionist! to send de- 
structive weapons incribed with his own name into Italy.” 
(Great laughter.) 

Touching this rocket case, he had heard of warlike 
stores collected in an out of the way place. Coupling 
that with “other circumstances showing some purpose 
beyond legitimate commerce, it was his duty to act as 
he had done. But the Government did not wish to 
press hardly on Mr. Hale; but as the case had been 
commenced, it would be a bad precedent not to let it 
be fairly tried out.” In answer to the last question of 
Mr. Duncombe, “I have no hesitation in saying that 
there is no evidence to justify proceedings against any 
other person, British or foreign.” 

Lord Duptey Srvart thanked the Home Secretary 
for his declaration, and admitted with pleasure that 
Kossuth was indebted to Lord Palmerston for his re- 
lease from Kutayah. Mr. Brigur took a severer 
view : the proceedings against Hale were “ paltry and 
shabby ;” and as to Kossuth, Lord Palmerston had 
not directly accused him, but he had studiously avoided 
clearing his character from the imputations of the Times. 
That journal was “a great power in a mask ;” but ‘no 
man in London calling himself a gentleman would have 
put his name to the article relating to Kossuth.” I 
tell the Times, that it was by such scandalous and 
lying charges the press of France lost all character, so 
that the people looked on with disregard and almost 
pleasure when three-fourths of the papers were sup- 
pressed. Kossuth was in adversity, in exile; he is 
trusted by millions of his countrymen, and he lives in 
hopes of doing his country good; it is “doubly in- 
famous” to assail with falsehoods such a man. Lord 
Palmerston had once said that surveillance had no cor- 
responding English term. Now, he would ask, were 
the police commissioned to watch Kossuth’s house ? 

Lord PatmMerston answered, that it was the ge- 
neral duty of the police to see that the laws were not 
infringed : if they had reason to suspect Kossuth of 
illegal proceedings, they were bound to ascertain 
whether there were any grounds for their suspicion. Mr. 
Brieut: “ Everybody knows that; but have special 
directions been given regarding Kossuth ?” Lord Pat- 
MERSTON: No. 

Mr. Cospren wished to ask Lord Palmerston an- 
other question; but as the Home Secretary had already 
spoken, he was, as a matter of form, obliged to ask 
Lord John Russell. With his usual clearness Mr, 
Cobden put the case. Kossuth was simply a Hampden 
of Hungary: he had filled a high post of honour in 
that country: therefore, this was no ordinary case. 
Seeing the reports in the Times, Mr. Cobden called 
on Kossuth, and had his word that there was no 
foundation for the reports, and his assurance that he 
would scrupulously respect the laws of England. “ It 
would not be below the dignity of the Home Secretary 
were he to give Kossuth an opportunity of explaining 
himself :” the ex-Governor of Hungary was not beneath 
the notice of the Home Secretary. 

“Let Kossuth explain, and if he gives his word of ho- 
nour, I say that he is as much entitled to credence as any 
member of the Orleans family who are habitually visiting 
at our Court. I make no distinction, sir; and I repeat 
that Kossuth is just as much entitled to the honour and 
respect of this country as any member of the Orleans 
family who is habitually visiting at Windsor.” : 

Lord Joun Rvussext, in reply, explained the policy 
of this country regarding refugees. Whether they 
were princes holding the doctrines of absolute govern- 
ment, or extreme republicans, the law of England al- 
lowed them to live here undisturbed ; but. they must 
not abuse that hospitality for the purpose of levying 
war against any states at peace and in alliance with 
the Queen. Respecting Kossuth, there were two opl- 
nions : one, that he fought for the liberties of Hungary, 
and as a patriot defended the ancient constitution ; the 
other, that through imprudence and indiscretion he 
caused the Austrian monarchy and the Hungarian con- 
stitution to come in collision, and so was the author and 
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cause of the destruction of that constitution. But, at 
any rate, Kossuth comes here, liberated through Lord 
~ton’s intervention with Turkey, and therefore 
he was bound not only to obey the mere general law, 
but to abstain serupulously from involving England in 
an’ quarrel with any other state. Well, Kossuth 

¢ have done s0 ; but we must recollect the procla- 
mation of his which lately appeared in the papers, call- 

on soldiers to rise against their sovereign. That 
was an unjustifiable act in a man living quietly in a 
foreign country. Also, Kossuth has lately avowed his 
intention of carrying on war against a sovereign in 
amity with the sovereign of this country. All these 
things. coupled with the employment of Hungarians in 
the manufacture of rockets, made suspicion natural. 
As to * communications with the Home Office” on the 
subject, the police report irew x 
from time to time; and as to communications with 
Austria, the Government of that country had asked 
nothing, but had stated that they considered it a 
grievance that persons levying war on them should be 
allowed to do so, undisturbed, in this country. 

Sir J. WatMsLEY reminded Lord John that the 
proclamation was written, not in this country, but in 
Kutayah. The matter could not rest there ; if nobody 
else moved for a committee, he would. 

REFUGEES’ LETTERS. 

Mr. Putxn begged to ask the noble Secretary for 
the Home Department whether any directions or in- 
structions had been given, or any warrant issued, 
authorizing the Postmaster-General to inspect or open 
any letters addressed to foreign refugees in England ? 

‘Lord PALMERSTON said, that no such directions or 
instructions had been given by him, or, so far as he 
knew, by his predecessor (hear, hear), and, so far as he 
knew, no letters addressed to any refugee in this 
country—no letters addressed to the person to whom 
the hon. gentleman, he was aware, more especially 
referred, had been meddled with in any way at the 
Post-office. [Would Mr. Phinn ask Lord Palmerston 
whether tettérs, written, or supposed to by written, by 
refugees, and letters, c: ming from anywhere, addressed 
to other persons, not refugees, but supposed to be in 
communication with them, are opened at the Post- 
office, or the Home-office, or anywhere in Great 
Britain? One should put questions “ by the card” to 
Diplomatic Home Secretarics.” 


all suspicious circumstances, 


BRIBERY BY SIR FREDERICK SMITH. 

Sir Joun Viniiers SHELLEY, first calling atten- 
tion to the sessional order, which directed the prosecu- 
tion of any member wilfully concerned in bribery at 
elections, pointed out to the House the report of the 
Chatham committee, and moved the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“That the Chatham Election Committee having re- 

that Joseph Greathead, an elector of Chatham, had 
bribed by a situation as a letter-carrier in the Post- 
office, obtained for his son, Charles Greathead, by Sir John 
Mark Frederick Smith, the Attorney-General be directed 
to prosecute the said Sir John Mark Frederick Smith for 
bribery at the last election at Chatham.” 

If Stephen Mount, a humble man, had been pro- 
secuted for perjury, why not Sir Frederick Smith 
for bribery ? 

Sir Freperick THEstGEr pleaded for Sir F. Smith. 
The committee had not “exactly” accused him of 
bribery. The report said—“That it has been proved 
to the committee that Joseph Greathead, an elector of 
Chatham, was bribed by a situation as a letter-carrier 
in the Post-office, obtained fur his son, Charles Great- 
head, by Sir John Mark Frederick Smith.” ‘True, Sir 
Frederick Smith had given the situation to Greathead’s 
son before the father voted, but the father had pro- 
mised; Sir Frederick, “a straightforward honourable 
man,” considered the vote as secure as if given, and 
therefore could not regard the situation as any con- 
sideration for it. But touching the proposed prosecu- 
tion, the House onght to consider, had the prosecution 
a likelihood of success, for an unsuccessful prosecution 
Would not be creditable to the House. In many other 
cases such prosecutions had failed, for there was, in 
fact, great difficulty in bringing home the case. 

In the conversational debate that ensued, many 
members, Liberal as well as Conservative, admitted the 
probable futility of a prosecution ; and some pointed 
out the absurdity of punishing one man for an offence 
long winked at by the House itself, 
committed by many members. Mr. 
thought Sir F. Smith’s offence “ light,” 
other cases, I 





and notoriously 
W. WILLIAMS 
compared with 
Mr. Newpeaare called it “ venial” (but 

nced Greathead’s conduct as “ infamous”); and 
Mr. M. Suirx, another apologist for Sir Frederick, 
advised that the « witnesses” be prosecuted instead. 
ot. Bramsron (one of the committee) evaded the mo- 
tion, not by exculpating Sir }', Smith, but by accusing 
the House of being a party to the crime. “In forming 
constituencies in dockyard towns, they had laid a snare 





for the candidate.” It would not be consistent with 
the dignity of the House to prosecute one man for a 
crime to which they themselves had been privy. Mr. 
PELLATT (another of the committee) should vote for the 
prosecution, it being abstractedly just ; yet “he would 
wish it withdrawn.” The wavering tone of the debate, 
and the “ fast and loose” talk of the members of the 
committee, seemed to disgust Lord Jonny RvsseEr1, 
who, having been appealed to, explained the confused 
state of the case. The committee had made an am- 
biguous report ; it had pointed out a case of bribery, 
but had not clearly charged it on Sir F. Smith; and 
the members of the committee now opposed the 
prosecution. This was absurd. 

“The justice of the House would be very ill-satisfied by 
resolutions to which they frequently came, that persons 
much distressed in point of pecuniary circumstances should 
be prosecuted by the Attorney-General on account of cor- 
rupt transactions in which they had taken part; the 
character of the House would hardly stand well if it should 
appear that they ordered a prosecution, without any hesi- 
tation, in the case of ten or twenty persons in a low con- 
dition of life, but that when it came to a person of dis- 
tinction and station the House would not consent.” 


He did not want to urge the House to a prosecution, 
but certainly, if the House did not prosecute in this 
case, he never would vote for a prosecution in any other. 

Mr. T. DuncomBs said, the question was, would a 
jury have evidence enough to convict Sir F. Smith ? 
He thought not. If the Chatham corruption was 
inevitable, the voters being dependent on Government, 
there should be no new writ issued for that place. But 
as the whole question would be dealt with by the Re- 
form Bill, it was not worth while spending their time 
on the proposed prosecution. 

During the debate the House was extremely im- 
patient, interrupting nearly every speaker with cries of 
“Divide.” But Mr. Henry Drum™onp, first ironi- 
cally apologising for “ spoiling any gentleman’s dinner,” 
got a hearing for a short speech, brimful of cynicism, 
and bristling with cutting hits at the sore parts of our 
Parliamentary system. 

“Tt was said some time ago, in the Edinburgh Review, 
to show the absurdity of enacting laws against the sale of 
game, that ‘the Three per Cents. would buy pheasants.’ 
And, sir, in the same way, I say that the Three per Cents. 
will sit in this House—(loud laughter)—that bank direc- 
tors will sit in this House—that India directors will sit in 
this House—aye, that even railway kings will sit in this 
House. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) Indeed, we are 
threatened occasionally with a regular rush of what is 
called ‘ the railway interest.’ So long as there is rich and 
poor you will never be able to persuade men that there is 
any crime in taking and killing wild animals. (‘Oh, oh,’ 
and laughter.) Sir, there are only two ways of governing 
mankind—(‘ Divide, divide’); you must either govern by 
brute force, with the assistance of standing armies and 
police, or you must govern by self-interest. You may call 
it bribery, you may call it corruption, you may give it any 
hard name you like, but it is that which pervades your 
whole system, from the palace of the Sovereign, down 
through the House of Lords and the House of Commons, 
and throughout the whole of your constituencies, and you 
cannot rule in any other way. (‘Oh, oh.) The brute- 
force system, to be sure, has rather run to seed in France, 
just now. I admit that the Bastille and lettres de cachet 
are revived in a way very offensive to our notions; but, 
pray is not our system of national representation run to 
seed ?” 

He traced much of this to Lord Derby’s conduct last 
year :— 

“We had then a Prime Minister going about in search 
of a policy. (Renewed laughter, and ‘Hear, hear.’) He 
gave four months’ notice that he was going out on this 
searching expedition, and forthwith every attorney in the 
kingdom determined that there should be a contested elec- 
tion, and they consequently got candidates, and they also 
got up petitions. When the battle is all over, the petition 
is brought here by the Coppocks and the Browns, who play 
with members of Parliament as they would at a game of 
chess, giving a —y for a rook [roars of laughter], and 
exchanging three false petitions for three fighting ones. 
Why, sir, is there sych desperate anxiety to get into this 
House? (Renewed laughter.) Why, because this House 
is a great bazaar, a place where scrip is sold and bought.” 

Alluding to Sir A. Cockburn’s successful speech on the 
Pacifico debate, and then to Mr. Bowring and Mr. Rich, 
Mr. Drummond became “ personal.” “Why are we blessed 
with so many gentlemen of the legal profession? (Loud 
laughter.) Is it not clear that it is because they find that 
a flash partisan speech in this House is a surer road to 
the bench than hard fagging in their own chambers ? 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) When you come down to 
this House you must carry on bribery and corruption in 
one way or another. You do carry it on, and when you 
find a man particularly boring, why you send him to Hong 
Kong. (Loud laughter.) Iam sorry that the noble lor< 
has not a great many Hong Kongs to dispose of. (Re- 
newed laughter.) I think this House would be much im- 
proved by it. What is the weakness of the Government 
at this time? It arises simply from the want of places. 
(Renewed laughter.) There is no danger from any opposi- 
tion on the other side. What then is the danger? The 
danger of the Government is, that it receives shots in the 
rear. (Roars of laughter.) If the Treasury bench were 
to be symbolised, I should say that it ought to be worship- 
ped, under the attributes of Cybele or of Tellus. What is 
the consequence ? Why, what is one of the motions now 
upon the paper for to-night, a motion from one of the 











friends of the Government (Mr. Rich) about India? Is it 
not “the squeak of a pig that has got no teat?” (Loud 
laughter.) He did not even spare “another place.” You 
cannot bribe the House of Lords in any small way ; but is 
it no bribery to make barons viscounts, and viscounts 
and earls marquisses? (Hear, hear, and yr peg 
think that the noble lord the member for the city of - 
don, in some of his reform perm d meee ing a few 
ards of fine ribbon to the wives daughters of H 
ut I faney you bribe in the House of Lords by three yards 
of green ribbon, or three yards of blue, or of red. ( 
ter.) Iam not censuring these p ings—I am j - 
ing them. (Oh, oh, and loud laughter.) I say it is 
cally system by which your Government can be carried on.” 
And he ended with a general advice to premiers, and to 
Lord John in particular, not to quit office save on a direct 
vote of want of confidence. The noble lord has been 
taunted with the situation which he now occupies. In m 
humble opinion it is the most honourable situation whi 
he has ever occupied—(Cheers)—and I do beseech him, 
not as an individual, but as the head of a Gov 
there to remain until such a motion as I have alluded to 
shall be come to. (Laughter from the Opposition,) The 
right honourable gentleman over the way need not have 
quitted office if he had chosen to remain, and Lord Derby 
ought either never to have taken office or never to have 
left it—(Loud laughter)—for there is no doubt that these 
continual changes are greatly to the detriment of the pub- 
lic service. 

This cynical effusion nettled several members. 

Mr. Hume, astonished at such a speech, bluntly pro- 
tested against it. Mr. Ricu, amid great laughter, 
made a grave defence of himself as “a gentleman and 
a man of honour.” Sir J. Sweney, first p 
that no man was “less quarrelsome than he was,” re- 
quired, in a very excited tone and amid great confusion, 
an “explanation” from Mr. Drummond. And Mr. 
Munvz stated that he was not “a pig who wanted a 
teat.” Amid noise and impatience Mr. DrumMonD 
said something equivalent to an explanation, and the 
House, heated and hurried, divided on the motion. 
The numbers were—For the motion, 78; against it, 
188 ; majority, 110. 


COUNTY FRANCHISE—THE PROMISED REFORM 
BILL. 

Mr. Locke Krna@’s motion, for leave to bring in a 
bill on the County Franchise, (introduced with some 
of the old arguments, stated quietly, and with some 
effect,) elicited, from Lord Joun RussELt, an intima- 
tion that he has not forgotten the “ Reform Bill” of 
next year. Referring to Mr. King’s motion, he said, 
that whether it was wise ‘or unwise, good or bad, to make 
that change, yet it was an alteration of very great im- 
portance, and must aflect the representation of the 
country to a very considerable extent. “Such being 
the‘ case, I think it would be a pity to deal with it 
without, as it were, the consent of all men” He 
could only say that the present Government were not 
indisposed to consider the whole question. The hon, 
gentleman who had introdueed the motion “ might not 
perhaps give him credit for any declaration which he 
might make upon the subject ;” but he could assure him 
that the Government were duly impressed with the im- 
portance of the question, and that he hoped to be able 
to introduce a measure at a time and in a manner 
which would entitle it to receive the serious attention 
of the House. 

Several members of the Radical party pressed Mr. 
King to withdraw his motion, and he accordingly with- 
drew it. 

CHARITABLE TRUSTS. 

The bill for the regulation of “ Charities” was, on 
the motion of the LOrp CHANCELLOR, read a second 
time in the Lords on Tuesday. There are 28,840 
charitable institutions in England, some as small as 22. 
a year, and two-thirds being below 307. a year. 
Abuses have crept into the management of many; in 
some cases the intentions of the original donor have 
become inapplicate to any good purpose through a 
change of circumstances, and in other cases corrupt 
trustees had diverted the funds. One curious instance 
of the bad effect of an old charity was lately disclosed: 

There was a village on the confines of Radnorshire, in 
which there was a charity called “Jarvis's Charity,” of 
3000/, or 4000/. a year, where the fund was appropriated 
to meat, drink, and physic for the poor, without their hav. 
ing the power of devoting any part of the fund to build- 
ing. The result was, that cottages rose to an enormous 
premium—the immorality, waste, and profligacy that pre- 
vailed were frightful—and the charity became an into- 
lerable nuisance. Proceedings were instituted to do away 
with it. The case was brought before the Court of Chan- 
cery, but that Court had no power to legislate on the 
subject. They could only execute the trust according to 
the will of the founder, and sanction an application to 
Parliament for the purpose of getting a ion of the 
fund devoted to the building of schools and the education 
of the poor of the parish. There was another case in which 
certain funds of the charity were devoted to alms- 
and others to schools. The school fund was not suffici 
for the a, and the almshouse fund was more than 
was required, and, as in the former case, great abuses were 
the consequence. 

The records of charities are crowded with like cases, 


and the control of Chancery and of Parliament is found 
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too costly and cumbrous to be efficient. Under the 
new system all the charities will be placed under the 
supervision of a Government board, including two 
Cabinet Ministers and two legal gentlemen. The 
board will enforce regular accounts of all receipts and 
expenditure ; one copy of the accounts to be lodged in 
the County Courts of the district, and another remitted 
to the board. In cases of difficulty or ignorance the 
local trustees will be advised by the board, the two 
legal members of whom would go into the county, 
and in all cases make inquiries on the spot. The board 
would also have the direction and control of all legal 
proceedings, and instructed on behalf of charities. In 
eases where the interests of the trust required a diver- 
sion of the money not authorized in the original grant, 
the board would be empowered, with the consent of 
the trustees, to order the alteration of the fund; and 
if neither House of Parliament objected to the altera- 
tion within thirty days from its announcement such 
order would have the force of law. The cost of the 
new supervision would be borne by the public exche- 
quer, it being found unadvisable to tax the charitable 
funds, many of which were miserably small. The 
County Courts would have jurisdiction over charities 
not exceeding 30/., and the Master in Chancery would 
control all others. With a few trifling alterations the 
bill is the same as that formerly introduced by Lord 
Truro, afterwards by the late Government. 

In a conversation which ensued, Lord St. LEoNaRDS 
only objected to the bill. 

A DAY FOR THE WORKMEN, 

Wednesday was unusually occupied in abortive at- 
tempts of the House to do something for the operative 
classes. 

The first thing attempted was by Sir Henry Hat- 
FORD, a Leicestershire member, who moved the second 
reading of a Bill to compel the payment of wages in 
the current coin of the realm. The immediate object 
of the Bill was to remedy the grievance of the 
stockingers, who are obliged to pay excessive and arbi- 
trary rents to their employers for the knitting frames. 
As much as half-a-crown a week is charged for the 
rent of a frame worth no more than 50s.; so that the 
employer speedily obtains the cost of the frame, and a 
handsome profit to boot. Mr. Biggs headed the oppo- 
sition to the Bill. He made out a case for the manu- 
facturers, being one himself." Rents, he said, are 
necessary; otherwise, there would be no security that 
the frames would not be used in the service of other 
manufacturers. Middlemen are also necessary, for the 
population is scattered up and down, and one man 
treats with fifty, to their great convenience. ‘To this 
it was replied, that rents are not objected to, but ex- 
cessive rents, making a profit out of frames, compelling 
a workman to use his employer’s frames, and declining 
to employ him if he had one of his own. Those who 
supported the Bill were Mr. Packer, Sir’ JosHva 


Wacmstry, Mr. Newpreaatr, and Lord Jonny 
Manners. Among its opponents were Mr. Strutt, 
Mr. Carpwett, Mr. Hume, Mr. Mountz, Mr. 


GarDNER, Mr. CurreTHamM, Mr. Heyrwortu, and 
Mr. T. Ecerton. A little party spirit arose out of 
the debate. Mr. Biggs, alluding to the Tory cha- 
racter of the supporters of the Bill, delivered himself 
thus,— 

The manufacturers felt most keenly the distress of those 
by whom they were surrounded. It had been said by 
some persons that the rabble in towns were singularly 
uneducated. Now, he must be allowed to say that there 
was a singular identity of sentiment between them and 
some other parties, and that the articles which had ap- 
peared in the Morning Post and in the Northern Star 
might have been very readily transplanted from one paper 
to the other. (Laughter.) There was a great sympathy 
between the Tory country gentlemen pel the rabble of 
the towns, not only in field sports and antiquated amuse- 
ments, but in many low vices. (Laughter.) 

Lord Joun Manyers returned the attack with 
interest. 

Mr. Biggs had had the bad taste to taunt the Tory 
country gentlemen of England with sympathy with the 
“rabble” of the great towns; but, let the hon. gentleman 
say what he might, Lord John Manners was not ashamed 
to say that, as one of the country gentlemen of England, 
he did sympathise in the wrongs and distresses of the 
populations of the great towns; and he would take leave 
to tell the honourable gentleman that, if his language of 
that day should tend to knit more closely the bonds of 
sympathy between Tory country gentlemen and the so- 
ealled “rabble” of great towns, he would offer to the 
honourable gentleman his hearty thanks for his most un- 
wise and illtberal expressions. (Cheers.) 

Sir H. Harrorp, in reply, said, that if the House 
would consent to the second reading of the bill, he 
should have no objection to its being referred to a select 
committee. 


The House then divided— 


For the second reading. . . . 125 
Against it. . . . ... - 186 
Majority against the bill . . 61 





Then came on the motion for the third reading of 
Mr. Drummond’s Bill, declaratory of the law of com- 
tion. 

The Soricrror-GENERAL said, that it introduced an 
important alteration into the law upon this subject, as 
settled by the act 6th of Geo. IV., which rendered it 
illegal for workmen to combine together in order to 
persuade workmen in the employment of other masters 
to leave them. This bill had for its object to legalise 
proceedings of that kind ; and if it were to pass in its 
present state, there would be hardly any species of ille- 
gal conspiracy that might not come under its operation. 
He believed it to be his duty to move that the bill be 
read a third time that day six months. 

Mr. G. M. Burt said, that the act to which the So- 
licitor-General referred contained two sections, one of 
which related to workmen, and enabled them to meet 
for the purpose of settling the proper rates of wages. 
The fifth section gave a corresponding right to em- 
ployers. It was supposed by those who promoted this 
bill that it was illegal for workmen whilst they were 
in actual employment to meet and discuss the rate of 
wages which they ought to demand. Now, in a case 
which was tried some time ago by Mr. Justice Erle, 
that judge said that there was no doubt that the work- 
men had a right to meet and determine the rate of 
wages which they would work for, but that they had 
no right to combine and conspire to induce men in the 
employ of other masters to leave their work in order to 
compel those masters to raise the wages of their men. 
That was an indictable offence at common law, and it 
was not legalised by the act of 6 Geo. IV., chap. 129. 
The present bill, therefore, was wholly unnecessary ; no 
real doubts had arisen upon the construction of the act 
of Geo. IV. ; there was no actual discrepancy between 
the judicial decisions on the question; and for these 
reasons he must support the amendment of the hon. 
and learned Solicitor-General. 

Mr. DrummonpD said, that if the honourable gentle- 
man who spoke last had been in the House when this 
bill was last under discussion, it would have been im- 





possible for him to maintain that there were no doubts | 


as to the state of the law on this subject. The At- 
torney-General then held one opinion upon the ques- 
tion, and now the Solicitor-General got up and ex- 
pressed a totally different opinion. This was really 
nothing more nor less than a declaratory act for the 
purpose of removing the uncertainties of the law. 

Viscount PatmErstow should certainly support the 
amendment—that this bill be read that day six months. 
His objection to the bill was that it was not a declara- 
tory act, but one that would tend to repeal substantially 
those valuable provisions of the third section of the 6th 
Geo. IV., which protected those workmen who were 
willing to work and desirous of working from threats, 
intimidation, and other efforts that might be used to 
induce them to abstain from working. The third clause 
of the statute to which he referred was carefully framed 
to apply to cases of combination, where workmen, being 
anxious to raise the rate of wages, resorted to various 
modes of intimidation, some of which could not well be 
described, to induce those men who were going on with 
their work to stop work, or to prevent those who were 
out of work from seeking employment, or to compel 
other workmen to subscribe to trade societies, or sub- 
ject them to fine if they refused to do so. They all 
knew that if there were workmen who had work but 
chose to refuse to do it, there were other workmen who 
wished to continue their work for the best wages they 
could get, in order to prevent their families from being 
plunged into distress; and it was most desirable that 
such men should be free from the coercion of those of 
their fellow-workmen who chose to act in a different 
manner, 

Mr. Montacvre Campers fortunately interposed 
here, and cleared away the mystifications of Lord Pal- 
merston. 

Mr. Chambers could not admit of the House proceeding 
to a division .vithout expressing his astonishment at the 
course which was now being taken. When the bill was 
first intreduced it was opposed upon the ground that it 
was absolutely necegsary,—that the law of the country 
enabled persons to do exactly what was provided for by 
this bill. But they were now told that, instead of its being 
a bill which declared the law to be what everybody knew it 
to be, it wasa bill which was introducing a total alteration 
in the law; an inconsistency so striking that he could not 
avoid noticing it. Lord Palmerston had said that in point 
of fact it would, if passed, be a repealing statute. He (Mr. 
Chambers) begged to submit that it would not be a 
repealing statute, but that, in point of fact, the recital in 
the bill was true—that doubts had arisen as to the con- 
struction of the 6th George IV., c. 129. Those doubts 
arose in this way:—Mr. Baron Rolfe (the present Lord 
Chancellor), on the trial of some workmen in the iron 
trade at Liverpool, in 1847, for conspiring to injure their 
masters, laid down a rule for the guidance of the work- 
men, and which appeared to be a very sensible rule. 
Baron Rolfe said, his opinion was, that if the workmen in 
assembling together had no other object than to persuade 
one another that it was their interest not to work except 








for certain wages, or not to work under certain wages, or 
unless certain regulations were complied with, that was 
not an illegal object, provided it were sought in a peaceable 
manner; but then there was another trial of some tinplate. 
workers, which took place at Stafford in 1851 before Mr 
Justice Erle, who laid down another and a conflicting pro. 
position. The question was, which of these opinions was 
right and which was wrong? That was the very case 
which called for the intervention of the House. (Hear 
hear.) The workmen required to be protected against 
these conflicting opinions of the judges. If lawyers dis. 
agreed the House ought to step in and declare what wag 
the law upon the subject. Mr. Justice Erle said, that 
where persons combined together to obstruct and molest a 
master manufacturer in order to force him to alter his 
mode of carrying on his business, and in pursuance of that 
object combined to persuade other men to leave his em. 
ploy, that, being an overt act, was an indictable offence; 
and he told the jury that in his opinion it did constitute an 
indictable offence. This conflict of opinion on the part of 
the judges led to this,—that owing to the present doubtful 
state of the law, men might be vexed and teased and put 
to an enormous expense by prosecutions, although t 
might have been acting entirely within the law. The 
object of the bill, therefore, was to declare plainly what 
was the law upon this subject. It was but just that the 
workmen should have the privileges and rights which the 
bill would confer upon them anew, if the House so pleased. 
He, however, contended that it was a declaratory bill only ; 
but, whether declaratory or not, the question was, did the 
workmen ask for what was fair and proper? If so, then 
the House ought to pass the bill. After reciting the 
doubtful state of the law, the bill proceeded to enact “That 
masters, employers, workmen, or other persons who shall 
enter into any combination to advance or to lower or to fix 
the rate of their wages, or to lessen or alter the hours or 
duration of the time of their working, or to peaceably per- 
suade or induce others to abstain from work in order to 
obtain the rates of wages or the altered hours of labour so 
fixed or agreed upon, shall not be deemed or taken to be 
guilty of ‘ molestation’ or ‘obstruction’ within the meaning 
of the said act [that is, the act of the 6th of George IV,, 
c. 129], and shall not, therefore, be subject or liable to any 
indictment or prosecution for conspiracy.” This was 
simply an enactment with reference to the construction to 
be put upon the Combination of Workmen’s Bill. It did 
not abolish the common law, or in any way affect the 
liability every person was under with regard to the com- 
mon law. In all conspiracies having a tendency to damage 
large traders or manufacturers, resort might still be had to 
the common law right of an indictment for a conspiracy, 
This bill did not affect that right; it simply said that 
workmen might meet together, whether in or out of em- 
ploy, or whether in the employ of one particular master or 
of different masters, and they might talk over these subjects. 
They might say (o one another, “ Trade is very flourishing; 
the master manufacturers are obtaining large profits while 
we are receiving very small wages, and we are worked be- 
yond our strength; let us see whether some new arrange- 
ment cannot be made.” Was there any impropriety in this? 
He thought not. Then they might go on and carry into 
operation their own thoughts and arrangements. The 
might, after full discussion among themselves, go and t 

to other workmen, and tell them what they had determined 
upon. They might prudently say to them that, according 
to the state of trade, it was but fair and just that they, as 
workmen, should receive higher wages. Looking into the 
bill, he did not see that there was anything more than 
allowing the workmen to do that. But, in consequence of 
the construction put upon the existing act with reference 
to what was called “ persuasion,” it was said that the work- 
men had brought themselves within the Combination Act. 
The only object the workmen had was to have the privilege 
of exercising their own judgment of discussing with fair- 
ness their own situation; and, after having done so, then, 
whether in employ or out of employ, they asked for the 
further privilege of speaking to other persons upon the 
subject. The great object was to avoid the possibility of 
this bill enabling them to use violence or threats, or to 
conduct themselves in any way inconsistent with proper 
feeling and justice towards others. 

Mr. Duncompe, Mr. Hume, and Mr. GEACH sup- 
ported the bill; but in order to give time for the full 
consideration of the measure, Mr. Hume moved the 
adjournment of the debate. On this the House 
divided : 





For the adjournment . . . . 102 
Against it. © . . « - 1216 
19 


Majority . . —. 
The motion for the adjournment was therefore lost. 
It being now six o’clock, there was not time to put 
the main question—the third reading of the bill—which 
consequently falls within the list of “ dropped orders, 
and the Honse adjourned. Such was the sum total o 
a day’s work for the labourer. _ 
Sourn-Sra Axnvrtizs Commutation Brut.—Nine 
or ten noble lords were on the benches of the House of 
Peers on Tuesday when Lord GRANVILLE, without any ed 
planation of the above bill, moved that it be read — 
time. This seemed to pique Lord Dersy, who objected 
to “turning the proceedings of their lordships’ House 
(he here paused)—* he did not wish to use language the 
necessarily strong, but it was giving a character to the 
proceedings of the House” which he was sure Lord a 
ville himself could not desire. Lord GRANVILLE pom 
out that being a money bill, no amendments could be - 
in the bill, but being pressed by Lord Mosse 
briefly detailed the purposed “conversion, now 60 Kod 
to the public. On which Lord MonTEaGLs (once a “wh 
cellor of the Exchequer himself) rose, and objected sorta 
to the whole scheme. It was uncertain in its — 
it issued an inconvertible paper currency, liable to ov 
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—— “he would not call it a floating debt, it would 
sink the country :” and oo eng added to the capital 
of the debt. "Notwithstan: ing his lordship’s objections, 
the bill was read a third time and passed, and at nine 
o'clock the few noblemen present departed, and “the 
House” adjourned. 

Tue CATHEDRAL APPOINTMENTS Bru. — Another 
measure to effect reform in pious and charitable trusts, 
was (on the second reading) commented on by the Bishop 
of SALISBURY, who mildly and feebly combated the popular 
impression that the capitular corporations of our cathedrals 
are rich or corrupt. Late bills would withdraw a great deal 
of their revenues, and pluralities and non-residence no 
longer existed. But let there be full, nay severe inquiry, 
and he advised the several chapters to look favourably on 

investigations. 

Wi oentesen or Assvrances.—In the House of 
Lords last night, Lord St. Leonanps opposed the third 
reading of the Registration of Assurances Bill, which had 
been moved by the Lord Chancellor, and after a short dis- 
cussion the House divided, when there appeared for the 
third reading— a" 

ee ee ee 

Non-contents . 


to depreciation ; a currency, besides, easily coun- 


Majority . 28 


The bill was then read a third time and passed. 
Taz CaRE AND TREATMENT OF LuNatics.—Three 


Bills on this subject are now being passed in the House of 


Lords. The provisions of them are important, all tending 
to make the legal management of lunatics and their pro- 


rty ready, cheap, and easy. A general Commission of 


unacy is to be issued, superseding separate commissions 
for each case ; the certificate of one doctor will be sufficient 
for the confinement of a lunatic, but within three days two 
other medical men must see the alleged lunatic, and sepa- 


rately report. A law to regulate the treatment of criminal 
lunatics is still wanting. The bills have gone through 
Committee. 


A Count Ovt.—The House, by a count out on Tuesday, 
avoided a motion of Sir J. Fitzgerald’s, providing that 
soldiers in Ireland should not be allowed to be present at 
elections, as is the law in England. 

Harwicu.—The disclosures on Monday exposed a neat 
bargain for a seat, and a fit distinction between “return” 
and secure possession. Mr. Elmslie, a solicitor, seems to 
have acted for “ the Conservative party.” That party had 
been put to expense in unseating Mr. Craufurd, and before 
supporting any Conservative candidate at the late election, 
they demanded that he should pay down 2,000/. as a re- 
imbursement of those expenses. Mr. Lloyd, the Con- 
servative candidate, demurred to the amount, but through 
Mr. Peacocke effected a bargain. He would pay 5001. if 
returned, and 1500/7. more if he were not unseated. “An 
application has been made to Mr. Lloyd for the money, 
but I,” deposes Mr. Elmslie, “do not know what the 
answer was; it might have been very well.” Mr. Bagshaw, 
the unsuccessful candidate, was examined, and became 
pathetic on the amount of promise breaking. Several had 
romised him, and had afterwards voted for Peacocke and 

addington. In Cottingham’s case, who had been thrown 
into jail for debt, shortly before the election, Mr. Bagshaw 
had made inquiries with the view of releasing him, as he 
had hopes of his vote. But on the day of the poll, Cot- 
tingham was released by others, and voted for Peacocke 
and Waddington. Several low and little facts, exposing 
the details of the corruption, have crept out. Fuller, a 
builder at Harwich, dismissed young Pratt from his em- 
ployment, because he had promised to vote for Bagshaw, 
and voted for Peacocke and Waddington. This witness 
made the needless admission that they did not “ harbour 
principles” at Harwich. The case of Chisnall illustrates 
the existence of a Harwich voter witha kind of conscience. 
Chisnall took from the Peacocke and Waddington party 
101. for his vote, and went up to tender it. But when the 
bribery oath was put to him held down his head, and on 
being told to look up, said, “I can’t take that on oath.” 
Whether he returned the money or not is not recorded. 

Mr. Crook and Mr. Barnes have been declared duly 
elected for Bolton, and the petition against them has been 
pronounced “frivolous and vexatious.” We are glad a 
member so honest and thoroughgoing as Mr. Crook retains 
his seat with honour. Totness retains its sitting members, 
Mr. Mills, who had been petitioned against, being declared 


duly elected. 





THE DOCKYARD DISCLOSURES, 

The Dockyard Committee resumed its useful sittings 
on Monday. Some private and confidential letters re- 
specting the appointment of one Ridgway, were read. 
Captain Richards wrote privately to Sir Baldwin 
Walker, pointing out that the appointment was in 
direct contravention of the order of February, 1847, 
regulating promotion by merit. Ridgway was incom- 
petent, and it was well known that his claims were 
merely political. Mr. Stafford, to whom this rule was 
submitted, replied, that Ridgway’s appointment “ must 
go forward ;” if he was afterwards found incompetent, 
Captain Richards could report to that effect. 

Mr. Stafford, on examination before the committee, 
gave “explanations ;” but as he “ never kept a note or 
memorandum of what he said,” he could not pledge 
himself to the precise accuracy of any particular word ; 
but he could remember the state of things at the time. 

re was no “ pressure from Lord Derby or the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer,” as he had been reported to 
have said ; the pressure from members of his own party 
Was very great ; and the Government, like all govern- 
ments, wished not to let the patronage go to their op- 





ponents. With respect to his alleged interference with 
promotions, the case was this. The code of 1847 esta- 
blished promotion for merit; that code he had never 
altered. A circular of 1849 gave the control to the 
Surveyor of the Navy; that circular was rescinded, 
because he had been told and had believed that all the 
appointments were getting into the hands of the poli- 
tical opponents of the Ministry. Respecting Sir Bald- 
win Walker’s letter, he had never seen nor heard of it; 
neither Admiral Parker, Captain Milne, or Sir Baldwin 
Walker himself, had communicated the letter. At the 
interview between Admiral Parker, Sir B. Walker, and 
himself, the letter was neither read nor shown to him. 
Then, when Admiral Berkeley gave notice of a question 
touching an alleged “correspondence” between the 
Admiralty and Sir Baldwin Walker, Mr. Stafford wrote 
to Sir Baldwin, askiug “to what correspondence the 
question referred.” Sir Baldwin replied, that he could 
not find copies of the correspondence; no record was 
to be found at Somerset House, and under those cir- 
cumstances Mr. Stafford said “No” to Admiral Berke- 
ley’s question. The letter of the 10th of May (Sir 
Baldwin to the Duke of Northumberland) was quite 
confidential. Mr. Stafford then explicitly denied that 
he had asked Sir Baldwin Walker to “suppress the 
copies” of the letters; but he had expressed regret at 
any difference, and had suggested to Sir Baldwin to 
write a letter, describing in general terms the two 
former letters. On one interview, Sir Baldwin was in 
a state of great excitement, and Mr. Stafford reqnested 
Captain Milne “to smooth matters over” with the 
Surveyor. 

The following letter was then put in :— 

“May 2, 1853, House of Commons Committee-room. 

“My Lorp,—I have been desired by Lord Derby to 
attend the committce this day, and to inform you, as 
chairman, that unless the committee be perfectly satisfied 
that his lordship brought no undue influence to bear upon 
Mr. Stafford with reference to the dockyard appointments, 
he would wish to be called upon to give evidence before 
the committee. It would probably be right that this 
should be made public, but I will not do so without your 
permission. 

“T am, my lord, your obedient servant, 

“The Lord Seymour.” “W. P. Tatzor. 

Regarding the case of Wells, Mr. Stafford partly 
justified the appointment of Colsell, and partly excused 
his own proceeding. Colsell was a tried, competent 
man; Wells, untried: but had he (Mr. Stafford) known 
that Wells was in actual possession of the place, he 
would not have disturbed him. In putting Wells to 
work, the Admiral Superintendent had acted irregu- 
larly. The evidence then proceeded :— 

Sir B. Hall.—Did the Duke remonstrate with you on 
the subject ? [Colsell’s appointment. } 

Mr. Stafford.—What he said did not take any tangible 
shape. He seemed to act the part of a mediator between 
me and Admiral Parker, and I don’t know that he pro- 
nounced much opinion one way or other. He thought 
the Admiral was annoyed, and wished me to do some- 
thing. 

Sir B. Hall._-What was done? 

Mr. Stafford (superciliously).—Nothing. The appoint- 
ment went forward in spite of the First Naval Lord. 

Sir B. Hall.—When letters go out to the superintendent 
of a dockyard, to the Surveyor, and the Accountant-Gene- 
ral, is not the signature of the warrant by one of the Ad- 
miralty secretaries a matter of course ? 

Mr. Stafford.—Yes; but the warrant was stopped by 
Captain Hamilton in my absence. I asked him to look 
after my patronage while I was away, and I am quite 
willing to take the responsibility of his having done so. 

Sir B. Hall.—Why did he not follow, the routine of his 
duty in this case ? 

Mr. Stafford.— Because I asked him to keep back the 
appointment. (Sensation.) 

Sir B. Hall.—What became of the documents relating 
to the recommendation of Wells? 

Mr. Stafford.—I can’t say; they were placed on my 
table, but I cannot trace them out. 

Lord Seymour.—You called the attention of the com- 
mittee to the circular of 1849 not being a board minute. 
I find on reference to the original that it is signed by the 
Secretary, and initialed by the First Lord. Was yours 
so initialed ? 

Mr. Stafford.—No, I am certain it was not. I did not 
attach so much importance to it as if now possesses, and 
I am bound to say that it was a hasty step. (Sensation.) 

Evidence was given by Captain Richards, showing 
that Sir F. Baring, when First Lord, had distinctly 
excluded politics trom the question of dockyard promo- 
tion; and that in the case of Ridgway, Mr. Stafford 
had been distinctly informed that Ridgway was incom- 
petent. 

Mr. Briggs, reader to the Board of Admiralty, gave 
some significant evidence, in an “ exaggerated official 
manner.” It is quite impossible to convey in words an 
idea of the comic gravity with which he gave his evi- 
dence, but it was rendered all the more absurd by the 
apparent unconsciousness of Mr. Briggs himself that he 
was doing anything to be laughed at. The chairman, 
at the very outset of his examination, set him off by 
asking what the duties of reader to the Admiralty were, 


and Mr. Briggs at great length proceeded to describe 





the Herculean labours cast upon him in opening and 
sorting the despatches and letters received, in handing 
them over when to the proper ts, 
in attending the meetings of the board and reading the 
more important documents submitted to it, and in 
affixing the official stamp to all minutes. He repre- 
sented himself as consulting with the Secretary, as 
trusted with the weightiest secrets of the Admiralty, 
and, in point of fact, as being the pervading and in- 
forming spirit of the place. 

In his evidence, Mr. Briggs said, that on the 29th 
of November last, when he went into Mr. Stafford’s 
room there, he was pained to see the Surveyor labouring 
under great agitation. (Mr. Briggs rose from his seat 
and volunteered a pantomimic representation of what 
he saw ; but Lord Seymour hastily said that the com- 
mittee would dispense with anything of the kind.) 

Mr. Briggs proceeded to state, with great solemnity 
of manner, that he was about to retire when he heard 
Sir Baldwin Walker distinctly say, “ Very well, sir, I 
will go to Somerset House, and return bye-and-bye.” 
(Much laughter.) When Sir Baldwin left, he (Mr. 
Briggs) said to Mr. Stafford that he hoped the Sur- 
veyor was not going to resign. Mr. Stafford replied, 
“ He has resigned. He tells me he has been to the 
Duke, who informed him that he had not seen the 
letter, and if he had known this he would have taken 
it at once to Lord Derby. Admiral Parker, who was 
intrusted with it, had not thought fit to bring it before 
the board, but destroyed it. Cuffed by the Duke and 
snubbed by the Admiral, the Surveyor not only comes 
to me in his own proper person, but asks me what to 
do.” To this speech Mr. Briggs answered, “Let me 
beg of you not to press too heavily upon the Surveyor. 
He is a most amicable gentleman, and an excellent, 
talented, and gallant officer, and no possible good can 
accrue from what is going on, and you had better put 
a stop to it as quickly as possible.” Mr. Stafford put 
his hand on his shoulder, and said, “ My dear Briggs, 
you have known me long enough to be aware that I 
am not vindictive.” (Much laughter.) “1 had known 
Mr. Stafford five months.” Finally, Mr. Briggs stated, 
with a confidential air, that a letter was written, which 
secured what he wished. He then retired from the 
witness-box with a profound bow. 

The following note from Mr. Disraeli was “ put in” ; 

“« Grosvenor. , May 3, 1853. 

“My pear Lorp Heyry,—I should feel very much 
obliged to you if you would have the kindness to attend 
the dockyard committee this morning, and state to the 
chairman (Lord Seymour) that, as my name has been in- 
juriously introduced into the evidence, I am prepared and 
desirous to appear before the committee at their conve- 
nience. “ Yours sincerely, “ B. Disrazut. 

“ Lord Henry Lennox.” 

The evidence of Captain Richards destroys come 
pletely the assertion of Mr. Stafford, that political in- 
fluences governed the appointments under the Whig 
rule. Several private letters from Sir F. Baring have 
been published, showing his anxiety to have all the 
promotions free from political motives. In accordance 
with such instruction, Captain Richards himself never 
interfered in politics. His opposition to Ridgway was 
simply on account of the man’s unfitness. He consi- 
dered it very injurious to the dockyards that the men 
should have votes. He detailed the cases of Ridgway, 
Rule, and Atkinson, as cases of men promoted not for 
merit. These men had voted for Sir F. Smith. 

Colonel Coryton’s interference with marines who 
had votes was also distinctly established, both by their 
own evidence and by the Colonel’s admission. It is 
fair to the Duke of Northumberland to state, that he, 
as well as Sir F. Baring, instructed the superintendents 
not to interfere with polities. 


TESTIMONIAL TO M. KOSSUTH. 

A PUBLIC meeting took place last evening at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, for the purpose of 
presenting to M. Kossuth the “ Working Man’s Penny 
Testimonial,” consisting of an elaborately bound copy of 
the works of Shakspeare, in a bookcase, forming a model 
of the poet’s house at Stratford-on-Avon. Lord 
Coutts Stuart, M.P., occupied the chair, and was sup- 
ported by M. Kossuth, Mr. Douglas Jerrold, Mr. 
Cobden, M.P., Sir Joshua Walmsley, Mr. Alderman 
Wire, Mr. Nicholay, and many influential persons. The 
room was crowded to suffocation, and a large number 
of persons were unable to obtain admission. Long 
before the proceedings commenced the people in the 
body of the room became very clamorous for accommo- 
dation, and it was at once evident that the space pro- 
vided was s¢arcely sufficient to meet the exigencies of 
the occasion. Silence, however, was at length secured, 
and there appeared to be every desire to allow the 
business of the evening to proceed without any undue 
interruption. 

On a small table facing the chair was placed the 
testimonial, a neatly constructed model of the far-famed 
cottage at Stratford, composed of wood of various 
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colours, the most conspicuous being white holly; and on 
a silver tablet, over the centre window, was inscribed 
these words :—*“ Purchased with 9,215 pennies, sub- 
scribed by English men and women, as a tribute to 
Louis Kossuth, who achieved his noble mastery of the 
English language, to be exercised in the noblest cause, 
from the page of Shakspeare.” 

The Caarrman said they were assembled for the 
purpose of carrying out and completing a design formed 
a year or two ago by the working classes of this country, 
at the suggestion of his friend, well known to them and 
to the world—Mr. Douglas Jerrold [loud cheers}. Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold suggested, forreasons which were known 


to them, that there could not be a more appropriate | it to be true, so long as we have the sympathy of public 


| opinion, our oppressed nations will never despair; and 


testimonial to be presented by the working classes to 
Louis Kossuth, than a copy of the works of Shakspeare ; 
and accordingly a subscription was entered into by 
several thousand persons, and a copy of the works of 
our immortal poet was procured and placed in this model 
of the house of Shakspeare, with a view to its being 
presented by Mr. Jerrold, in the name ofthe working- 
classes of England, to the illustrious Kossuth [cheers }. 

Mr. Dovetas Jerroip then rose to present the 
testimonial to M. Kossuth, and having paid a high 
tribute to his genius, he said— 

Sir, on the part of thousands, I herewith present to you 
this testimonial, in tribute of their admiration, their sym- 
pathies, their best wishes. And, sir, hoping, believing, 
knowing that the day will come when you shall again sit 
at your own fireside in your own liberated Hungary, we 
further hope that, sometimes turning the leaves of these 
word-wealthy volumes, you will think of Englishmen as 
of a people who had for you and for your cause the warm- 
est admiration and the deepest sympathy, and, animated 
by these feelings, resented with scorn, almost unutterable, 
the dastard attempts to slander and defame you. The day 
will come—for it is to doubt the solemn ‘purposes and 
divine end of human nature to doubt it—the day will 
come when the darkness that now benights the greater 
part of continenta! Europe will be rolled away, dispersed 
by the light of liberty, like some suffocating fog. The day 
will come, when in France men shall re-inherit the right 
of speech; the day will come, when in Austria men 
shall take some other lesson from their rulers than the 
stick; and the day will come, when in Italy the temporal 
power of the Pope, that red plague upon the brightest 
spot of God’s earth will have passed away like agpent pes- 
tilence. That day must and will come. Meanwhile, sir, 
we wish you all compatible happiness, all tranquillity, all 
peaceful enjoyment of the sacred rights of private life in 
England—in this England that still denounces the politi- 
eal dictation of a foreign tyrant, as heretofore she has 
denounced and defied his armed aggressions; for to sub- 
mit to the one is to invite the other. (Enthusiastic 
cheering.) 

M. Kossurn, who on rising to speak, was greeted 
with deafening cheers, which lasted for several minutes, 
began as follows :— 

“ Haying, upon serious consideration of time and cir- 
cumstances, already before my return from America, de- 
cided not to speak any more publicly in England, I lost so 
much the ease of style and the habit of oratory, that I 
searcely can forbear to feel embarrassed like a debutant, in 
venturing with my broken English once more to offend 
the language in which a Shakspeare wrote, and Douglas 
Jerrold has just charmed yourears. (Cheers.) I fear the 
melody of its tones will break at the fibres of my un- 
wieldy tongue, like the chords of a harp under the metallic 
fingers of an iron hand. Still the honour conferred on me 
on this occasion, the gift which I receive, the men by whom, 
the time when, and the manner in which it is offered me, 
requires from me such a respectful acknowledgment and 
such gratitude, that you were indeed entitled to charge me 
with puerile affectation should I neglect to manifest my 
deep emotion at receiving this delicate testimonial of kind- 
ness, consolation, and regard, and to say a few words of 
warm and sincere thanks.” (Cheers.) 

Passing to another topic, he said, that this testimo- 
nial was some evidence of public opinion on behalf of 
Hungary ; and alluding to the late proceedings of Go- 
vernment, he said— 

“T lived a retired life for many months. The sym- 
pathy of public opinion was still with me for my country’s 
sake. I was sure of it; the straight, upright, honest heart 
of the people of England does not change in its woral 
affections like a weathercock; but men have, of course, 
other things to do than to speak always of poor down- 
trodden Hungary, when there is no occasion for it; and 
my name was scarcely named for months. And they 
thought, now is the time—there is no public opinion more 
to support him—let us strike some blow at him. Well, 
they wanted public opinion manifested again. There they 
haye it—and can have more of it—(cheers)—if they please, 
without any co-operation of mine. Old England’s sense 
of justice will do what is right. But what is the clue of 
this public opinion? What is the essential meaning of 
the honour conferred on me to-day? But my lord, what 
is the clue to the honours I met and to the public opinion 
[ elicited in this country? It is that I touched a chord to 
which there is a thrilling echo in the breast of every honest 
man. It is because my theme was liberty, the very word 
of which is enough to electrify man’s heart, and to bring 
tears of joy or tears of compassion to his eyes. It was 
because I spoke of my country’s virtues and of its unme- 
rited misfortune, and held up its bleeding image to the 
world—a theme which cannot fail to move man’s heart, 
to make his blood boil up with execration against tyrants, 
and with hatred against injustice and despotism—a theme 
sad enough to make the very stones in the street cry out 
for compassion and for sympathy. 








“Indeed, my lord, weighing thus the value of those 
9,000 votes of sympathy, there is something of public 
opinion in the act, and that at a moment, too, when some 
would fain believe, and act upon that belief, that there is 
no such public opmion any more in England at all. No 
public opinion! Why, the very fear which the continental 
despots but too clearly manifest—keeping the hangman 
and their martial courts, and their host of spies incessantly 
in move—that very fear but too clearly shows that there 
is such public opinion condemning them all over the world. 
They know it too well, that, though supported by millions 


| of bayonets, many of them think that no power on earth 


can last long which the public opinion of the world con- 
demns; they know it too well, that no cause has to despair 
of its ultimate triumph which the public opinion of the 
world supports. Yes, here I say it, and history will prove 


they want but not to despair, and sooner or later they will 
become free (cheers). They have, by not despairing, but 
to stand prepared to profit of the coming opportunities ; 
and so sure as there is an all-watching eye there above, 
the opportunity will not fail to come. As well could a 


you bring to rest the quaking earth with fastening it to a 
wooden pole, stop the foaming flood with a sieve, or break 
the hurricane with a sheet of paper, as arrest the rolling 
course of time. The opportunity will come, and the op- 
pressed nations, supported in their untired resolutions by 
the public opinion of the world, will and shall become free. 
Amen (cheers.)” 

After alluding to the persecutions, to the deaths of 
Juhbal and others—judicial assassinations; after de- 
scribing in moving terms the oppression exercised by 
Austria, he thus eloquently broke out in defence ef the 
open conspiracy of liberty :— 

Conspirators! But in the name of all thgt is sacred to 
man, those oppressors there, they are the conspirators 
against God, against humanity, against the peace of the 
world, It is they who make Europe boil like a volcano, 
and the continent quake to the very foundation of society. 
Conspirators! Would you call a conspirator the worm 
which is writhing beneath the foot which tramples it to 
death; the insect a conspirator, which stings towards the 
heel which crushes him; or the spring a conspirator, that 
it dares to melt the winter’s ice, and push nature to new 
blooming life? But liberty is life to man everywhere: it 
is doubly so to a Magyar’s heart. We Magyars love 
liberty. We are familiar with it—we have tasted it—we 
have purchased it with our best heart blood, and having 
been bereft of it by the grossest violation of divine, human, 
and national law, we shall strive for it so long as we live 
by every honourable means. The very dead of us, like 
Ziska of Bohemia once, will aid the living to strive for 
liberty. If that they call conspiracy let them do so. That 
conspiracy they shall never arrest. I for one declare, in 
the face of high heaven, that enjoying your country’s pro- 
tection, I certainly desire to respect scrupulously your 
country’s laws, but so long as there is life in me I will 
love freedom, I will remain faithful to my fatherland, and 
never despairing of its future, will continue to watch with 
intense solicitude the electric spark of opportunity from 
the hands of bountiful Providende, to catch from it the 
sacred flame of emancipation from lawless oppression which 
my country is suffering. I should be the meanest wretch 
could I act otherwise. 

He concluded thus :— 

“ Finally, as to those recent occurrences to which your 
honourable orators have alluded, I think the most proper 
course for me will be not to enter upon that subject on 
the present occasion. I believe it is due on my part to 
bring some facts to the knowledge of public opinion, but 
it is equally due from me to leave it to Englishmen to 
judge, to define, and to guard English liberties. And so 
much even I, in my humble condition, may be permitted to 
say, that even what last evening occurred in the House of 
Commons, the report of which will carry a thrilling joy to 
the heart of millions, is a new glorious evidence that the 
liberties of England, that cheering hope and consolation to 
the oppressed, are sure, because pa by such English- 
men. (Cheers.) It is your part to fix the conditions upon 
which England is to remain an asylum to political refu- 
gees; ours is to wish to know those conditions, and shape 
our course accordingly, thankfully accepting or thankfully 
declining to accept the asylum which the institutions of 
England proffer to political refugees. I say the institutions 
of England, because it is not from any special favour on 
account of my name being Kossuth, or on account of our 
having the honour to be i ungarians, that this asylum is 
granted to us. Francis Joseph of Austria, once driven 
away from Vienna, or the Pope himself [cheers and 
laughter) may claim that asylum, may be they will, and 
get perhaps something more besides, which we poor vic- 
tims of liberty never would imagine to aspire to at all. 
All we would venture to desire is, that the world_re- 
nowned reputation of English institutions and English 
liberties should answer their glorious renown. also in our 
special case; and that while we sincerely desire to respect 
your laws, and I for one will never violate them know- 
ingly, on the other hand we should not be desired to 
abjure the sacred aspirations of our hearts, and to abdicate 
the duties of our patriotism. But against this we feel 
sure under the protection of your Parliament and the 
watching eye of public opinion of England. We are 
sure, sir—excuse me for quoting your words—we are sure 
never to have occasion to say in England, that people that 
live in other people’s houses must be content with what 
they get, and that people that live in other people’s houses 
must not expect to be treated as one of the family; 
that will never be our case here, and thus we rely upon it 
that public opinion will not only protect us, but will also, 
with the mighty power of its sympathy, continue to en- 
courage us not to despair of the future of our, oppressed 
nation; and thus I hope we will see yet that ‘time 
works wonders’ eyen to oppressed pations, and not only 
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to pretenders; because to use a phrase of Daniel Webster 
the public opinion of the civilized world is such an i. 
passable, unextinguishable, enemy of mere violence, oppres- 
sion, and arbitrary rule, that like Milton's angels, public 
opinion, vital in every part, cannot, but by annihilation, die, 
With this I will end; assuring you once more of my sin- 
cere thanks and heartfelt gratitude. (Loud and prottacted 
cheering.)” 

Mr. Alderman Wire, Sir Joshua Walmsley; and 
Mr. Cobden, addressed the meeting. 

Mr. Cobden was very spirited. He said, when 
Kossuth first came to England, he had joined in 
demonstrations of hospitality to him as a guest; but 
when he returned from America, Mr. Cobden looked 
upon him not as a guest, but as a neighbour, 

They had, however, lately heard—he had heard it with 
humiliation and shame, which he could searcely express— 
that that distinguished man, instead of finding a quiet 
home in this country, had been placed under the espion- 
age of the police. (Groans.) Was that England—was 
that the country in which statesmen and orators were apt 


child reverse the wheel of the rolling worlds, as well could | to thank heaven that they were not as the Austrians, the 


French, or other men. (Cheers and laughter.) He came 
there because he was opposed to foreign intervention in 
these domestic affairs—(cheers)—and he was equally op- 
posed to intervention in the affairs of foreign coun. 
tries. Tle believed that Lord John Russell said in the 
Heuse of Commons that Austria had not made any 
request for a surveillance to be exercised over the refugees, 
Why, Austria knew, or ought to know, that Englishmen 
would not consent to become the spies or gaolers of the 
Hungarian refugees (cheers). What then, if Austria 
thought that any such demand would be resented with 
scorn, was the English Government or police to be allowed 
to dog the steps of a resident in the land, and to play the 
contemptible part that even Austria would not give them 
credit for? Now, he said it unhesitatingly, this espionage 
must be nipped in the bud (cheers). This attempt to 
transplant into England the worst principles of conti- 
nental government must be destroyed by the exertions of 
the people. He wawglad to see the poe of London 
up to defend the rights of the residents of England. 
He had seen greater determination in the north of 
England in defending and working for measures beneficial 
to their commercial jnterests; but for any question in 
which the liberties the people were concerned, give 
him the cititens of London (cheers). So long as they 
could assemble in meetings like this—so long as they 
had Parliament sitting, and they could put a Home 
Minister into the crucible—(loud nn—a long as they 
could do that, and distil from him, drep by drop, reluctant 
admissions, or, what was equally valuable, reluctant eva- 
sions, they would not have things like these repeated in a 
hurry. (Cheers.) They had not got to the bottom of the 
matter yet, but théy were determined to have it,all out, 
for the benefit of future Home Secretaries. (Cheers.) 
And yet, after all, nothing had been said or proved against 
their distinguished friend which could warrant his being 
put under this surveillance or espionage ; fof, thank God! 
the practice was so unfamiliar to Englishmen that the 
had no word to describe it. (Cheers and laughter.) He 
wished to know who went to this needless expense, and what 
good was expected to come out of it? Suppose, as they had 
read in some German papers, that the police of the 
Continent were in communication with those of London, 
what good could they do by employing spies in this country 
to watch M. Kossuth or other refugees? They could not 
enter M. Kossuth’s house, or, if they did, he imagined 
they would be soon bundled out again— (cheers)—they could 
not go and rifle his property—they could not demand his 
passport. (Cheers.) Ifthe police had got their eye upon 
a pickpocket or a burglar, of course they ought to watch 
him, but they did not require a Home Secretary to tell 
them to do that, nor had they heard that their illustrious 
guest was suspected of being either a pickpocket or a bur- 
glar. (Cheers.) They were bound to defend the rights 
which their ancestors had handed down fo them, though 
they had been deprived of some of those rights which had 
been promised them on the abolition of the feudal system 5 
and foreign nations possessed rights which they had not. 
Amongst the rights, however, which England did possess, 
and which they always had been justly proud of, was that 
of personal and domestic liberty, and they would be mi- 
serable and craven individuals indeed if they did not de- 
termine to maintain them. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Cobden concluded by calling attention to the 
fact that Madame Kossuth and her two sons and 
daughter were present on the occasion, and the country 
would take care of the family so long as they continued 
amongst them [loud cheers|. A vote of thanks was 
then passed to the chairman, and the meeting sepa- 
rated, with three times three cheers for Kossuth. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY DINNER. 

Arr had its annual festivity on Saturday, usual on the 
opening of the Exhibition of Paintings of the Royal 
Academy. Sir Charles Eastlake, President, received 
as guests the accustomed troop of distinguished men of 
State and letters; and in the familiar manner short, 
sympathising speeches and genial “ cheers” followed in 
succession for some hours. There was an incident 
honourable alike to both the distinguished soldiers who 
were actors init. Sir Charles wished to propose Lord 
Hardinge as the representative of the army; but Lord 
Anglesey being present, Lord Hardinge requested, 
privately of course, that the post of honour might be 
given to the veteran. It ended in the names of both 
being coupled with the Army. As no sea officer ss 
guest, Sir James Graham had to do the honours for 
Navy. Chevalier Bunsen, who has been #0 lopg 
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us that on questions of English interest he can speak as 
if“ native and to the manner born” was most noticeable 
among the speakers. Speaking of the prospects of 
English art he was fresh and cheerful: 


During the many years that I have enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of spending some happy hours within these sacred 
incts of the muses, breathing the genial air of humanity 
and of peace, I have had a growing conviction that art, as 
art, is becoming more and more appreciated in this 
country, and that the standard of art has been rising both 
artists and the public in a most striking manner. 
All [have seen to-day has confirmed me in this conviction, 
and I wish you, and the Royal Academy, and the country 
joy for it—particularly, because I believe that this rising 
appreciation of art has a very sound foundation—that is, 
it rests upon a greater and more general acknowledgment 
of the real basis of all genuine feeling for art. But art 
must be true—that is, must not spring from fashion or 
from certain conventional rules—that every work of art 
must be produced and admired for its own sake. The 
necessary consequence of such a growing general feeling 
must be, that a greater liberty is granted by the public to 
the artist in ry ares! his artistic thought. And, indeed, 
if the artist is led by this principle, he will steer his way 
between the conflicting cries—“ Imitate nature and imitate 
the old masters.” There is no absolute truth in either of 
these maxims. First, as to the imitation of nature ; well, 
the sun does that in our photography; but what a poor 
artist he has turned out to be! (Hear, hear.) Whenever 
he is bid to reproduce the noblest object of art, the human 
face, he fails—the life is wanting ; he only succeeds when 
the human face has passed through the creative mind of 
the artist. He can copy a work of art, but not artistically 
feproduce a work of nature. And now as to the old 
masters ; if those of classical antique art are meant, they 
are undoubtedly the models for all ages ; but have we not 
proofs without end that they may be copied without life 
and spirit? Again, as to the masters of the great historical 
school of painting, which begins with Giotto and ends with 
Raphael, is it not still more the same case with them ? 
Imitate the one model as well as the other, as far as you 
feel them your own, with truthfulness, and you will work 
in their spirit. To enter deeply into their unaffected sim- 
plicity, into the purity of expression, the grandeur of com- 
position—that is what Raphael did, and even Michael 
Angelo, that Titanic, original genius. It is because I per- 
ceive a marked progress in that direction, that I am par- 
ticularly delighted with the present exhibition. 


The Lord Chancellor, praising the aim of art, quoted 
lines novel from a lawyer’s lips— 


“The world is too much with us: late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our pow’rs ;” 


and referred to a fact well known to our rising artists: 


“With the most unfeigned satisfaction we should learn 
that the patronage of art was not now confined to monarchs 
and to nobles, but that the manufacturers of Manchester 
and Glasgow, the merchants of Liverpool and Belfast, 
felt as deep an interest in, and contributed as largely to, 
the patronage of works such as adorned those walls as the 
highest in the land.” 

The health of the Premier was proposed: “one 
whose name was quite as familiar to the lovers of art 
as to the political world; even in early life he occupied 
& prominent place qgmong those to whom we are 
indebted for a just appreciation of Grecian architecture.” 
In a few words Lord Aberdeen spoke his thanks, men- 
tioning as remarkable that for fifty years he had 
attended these annual meetings with scarcely the inter- 
mission of a single year. 


Mr. Charles Dickens followed the Dean of St. Paul’s 
in speaking to “The Interests of Literature.” 


Alluding directly to Sir Charles Eastlake himself, who 
filled a chair richly covered with crimson velvet, behind 
which Stanfield’s fine picture of the Victory was placed, 
Mr. Dickens said, laughingly, that “he was unable to 
Frecognise in this toast the President’s usual disinterested- 
ness, since English literature could scarcely be remem- 
bered in any place, and certainly not in a school of art, 
without a very distinct remembrance of his own tasteful 
writings—(cheers)—to say nothing of that other and 
better part of himself, which unfortunately was not visible 
upon these occasions. (Renewed cheers.) If, like the 
noble lord the Commander-in-Chief, Mr. Dickens might 
venture to illustrate his brief thanks with one word of 
reference to the noble picture painted by a very dear friend 
of his, which was a little eclipsed that evening by that 
radiant and rubicund chair which the President now so 
happily toned down—(laughter)—he would beg leave to 
say that, as literature could nowhere be more appropri- 
ately honoured than in that place, so he thought she could 
nowhere feel a higher gratification in the ties that bound 
her to the sister arts. (Cheers.) He always felt in that 
place that literature found, through their instrumentality, 

Ways a new expression, and in a universal language. 
(Cheers.)” 

“Success to the Dublin Exhibition,” was briefly 
Tesponded to by Lord Dufferin. 

The guests were more than is usual composed of 
Ministerialists. The Cabinet was there almost en masse : 
Lord Carlisle, Mr. T. Baring, and the Governor of the 
Bank of England were among the other guests. The 
Sardinian Minister was the only foreign diplomatist 
who accompanied Chevalier Bunsen. We must not 
omit to mention, that Sir Charles Eastlake and the 
Prussian Minister both paid high compliments to the 
Marquis Massimo d’Azéglio, who was also present, for 
his merits in art, literature, and statesmanship. 





LAW AND LITERATURE FEASTED AT THE 
MANSION HOUSE. 


Tue Lord Mayor entertained the Judges, on Monday* 
There was some speechmaking, of the usual interest- 
Mr. Ingersoll, the American Minister, politely compli 
mented the City of London. The Lord Mayor praised 
the judges ; the Chief Baron accepted the praise, and 
referred to America:—‘“ The manner in which the 
judges of England discharged their duties and their 
labours were known to the world, and they were 
known especially to their brethren on the other side of 
the Atlantic, with whom they were now exchanging 
legal authorities, and who, he was afraid, largely sur- 
passed us in the production of philosophical and com- 
prehensive forms.” 

Vice-Chancellor Wood excused “Chancery :” it is 
now much improved. Charles Dickens spoke to “ the 
literature of the Anglo-Saxons,” and referring to Mrs. 
Stowe, who was present, observed, “ that, in returning 
thanks, he could not forget he was in the presence of a 
stranger, who was the authoress of a noble book, with 
a noble purpose. But he had no right to call her a 
stranger, for she would find a welcome in every English 
home.” He added, that he “ was delighted to hear from 
the Vice Chancellor Wood that the Court of Chancery 
would not in the future be what it had been in the 
past. He had reason to hope that a suit which had been 
going on for some years past, and in which he was inter- 
ested, might, by the learned judge’s intervention, be 
brought to a satisfactory termination.” 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
{From our own CorRESPONDENT. ] 
Letrer LXXI. 
Paris, Thursday, May 5, 1853. 

Lire returns by slow degrees to the regions of polities. 
After a long lethargy, the pulse begins to beat again. 
Persigny complains and wonders that not a single man 
of the old parties has rallied to the new regime, and 
Bonaparte is alarmed at the void that broadens and 
broadens around him. Many even of his once devoted 
adherents now begin to abandon him, as rats forsake a 
crumbling house, and skulk away to steal their fortunes 
elsewhere. Even so it is with this imperial edifice. All 
the fidelities of accident (les dévouements de circon- 
stance) begin to turn their backs on the object of an 
hour’s homage. A general feeling of disquietude and 
unrest prevails. Every one has the presentiment that 
such a state of things cannot last. The more timid 
grow bold, and almost show their teeth. Even the 
very Legislative Corps has this week shown symptoms 
of firmness, and of a firmness which has made the Go- 
vernment recoil, and ¢wice recoil. The Commission of 
the Budget began by demanding all documents neces- 
sary toa searching examination of every head of receipt 
and expenditure. Their demands were made with 
great decision, and the Government, which only last 
year tossed these deputies about, in pursuit of informa- 
tion, from Herod to Pilate, and from Pilate to Herod, 
has shrunk this time before the gathering storm, and in- 
stead of manceuvring, communicates at the second 
summons all the documents required. 

Accordingly, the Commission has set to work to sift 
the Budget clean, and by way of a first stoke, it dis- 
covers a duplicate entry of two millions of frances 
(80,0007.), to the profit and behoof of St, Arnaud and 
Persigny: it insists, besides, on a further reduction 
of a similar sum. It has beaten hollow, on these va- 
rious points, the Commissioners appointed to support 
the propositions of the Government. It has formally 
interdicted the Ministers any sort of supplementary 
credits for 1854. Nay more, it has compelled them to 
renounce the credits they had considered necessary for 
the current year. “The Emperor,” says the Commis- 
sion, “ has declared that the Budget should be a reality: 
it is for us to insist upon the reductions not being a 
farce, as they certainly would be, if the Ministers were 
left in facultative possession of supplementary credits.” 
Thus have the Ministers been caught in their own trap. 
Again, in the first discussion, last Saturday, on the 
Bill to regulate the Prudhommes, the opponents of the 
measure attacked it vigorously, as conferring an abso- 
lute power on the Government. These attacks were 
seconded by the evidently sympathetic attitude of a 
great number of silent deputies. The Councillors of 
State, who acted as Government Commissioners on the 
question, and notably, the ex-Republican Baroche, who 
had supported the absolutist measure, left the sitting 
visibly moved at this new aspect of the Legislative 
Corps. In the ranks of the deputies it was the general 
impression that a division would result in sixty black 
balls for the Government—an enormous opposition in 
a body composed of members nominated toa man by the 
Government. Sunday came, however, and was profit- 
ably employed by the authorities in summoning their 
opponents individually to the Tuileries, and there bam- 





boozling the resolute and ng the timid, with 
such effect, that the next day only ten black balls were 
found against the bill. We affirm, ¢ 
that a majority of the deputies um 
the arbitrary clauses of the bill. They e law 
und they condemn it. This one fact may serve to 
give you an idea of the fulse situation in which 
everybody is now placed. The same oppo: has de 
clared itself on the occasion of the new Jary Bill. The 
of the 
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proposed law fixes the proportion, of é _jurymen 
at the rate of one in a thousand, and ; 


nomination of juries as follows. The juge de 
each canton, assisted by the mayors (all 

of the Government), draws up a list of abe 
names to a canton. This makes about 300 
arrondissement. Then the juge de paix and the 
prefect meet and reduce this list to about 100 na 
By this system only the agents of the Government 
invited to take part in the preparation of the ju 
lists: in short, the Government becomes 
arbiter in the election of the juries throughout the 
country. It admits only its creatures, and admits as 
many as it will. 

The Legislative Corps was struck at the excessive 
arbitrariness of such a system, and rejected it in 
favour of a more genuine elective element. It proposed 
to give the Presidency of the Cantonal Commission to 
a member of the Council General instead of to a juge de 
paix, and that the Commission of the arrondissement 
should be composed of members of the Council General, 
to the exclusion of these same juges de paix. These 
amendments were rejected by the Council of State ; 
and the Commission, finding itself deprived of the 
possibility of amending the Bill, voted its rejection 
unanimously. This vote is remarkable. The ex- 
planations which preceded the vote were not less sig- 
nificant. Members of the Commission complained very 
bitterly of the impotence to which the Législatiye 
Corps had been reduced, more especially since the 
Senatiis Consulte of December 25. They said that at 
the time of the re-establishment of the Empire they 
had no reason to anticipate the reaction determined 
by that Senatfis Consulte. On this point the members 
spoke out freely ; they recalled the words of the Em- 
peror, pronounced at St. Cloud, on December 11, on 
the occasion of the Legislative Corps presenting him 
with the plébiscite which proclaimed him Emperor. 
They cited his own words :—“ The more power gains 
in extent and in vital force, the more need has it of 
enlightened men like those by whom I am surrounded 
every day; of independent men like those to whom I 
now address myself, to aid me with their counsels, and 
to restrain my authority within just limits, in case it 
should ever be disposed to tra them.” 
added, that the moment seemed to them to have ar- 
rived to make those warnings heard which he himself 
had provoked, and to “ bring back his authority to its 
just limits ;” that to fulfil that duty they were bound 
to declare on their conscience that the Government was 
imprudently advancing towards too absolute a power, 
and that the cord was too violently strained. 
signalized the perils of an excessive policy to the Go- 
vernment and to the country. Finally, they signified 
their resolution to warn, and, so far as in them lay, to 
arrest the Government on that dangerous incline. It 
was in pursuance of this declaration that being unable 
to amend the law which they regarded as one of the 
grave symptoms of the tendency which alarmed them, 
the deputies, members of the commission, decided 
to propose its rejection to the Chamber. As soon as 
he was aware of this determination, the Minister of 
Justice called together a certain number of the depu- 
ties, whose devotedness to the regime was notorious, 
and exerted himself strenuously to arrest the commis- 
sion in this movement of independence and resistance 
into which it was seeking to precipitate the Legislative 
Corps. He tried to calm the excitement, and to ob- 
tain the renewal of the vote which rejected the law, 
even if subject to a few concessions. The result of 
these negotiations, and the nature of these concessions, 
are not yet known. 

Another conflict has lately arisen between the Corps 
Législatif and the Government, and on this occasion 
it burst out in full sitting of the Chamber. It was 
about the proposed measure on the superanpuation 
fund (Caisses de retraite) for aged persons. The com- 
mission appointed to report on the bill had proposed 
amendments, which the Council of State rejected. It 
stuck resolutely to its amendments, which had been 
seriously considered and matured, and refused to ad- 
mit the modified articles. The Government Commis- 
sioners then invited the Commission to send 
its members before the Council of State for the recon- 
sideration of its amendments. The Commission re- 
fused point blank! It expressed its al in a de- 
claration “ that it did not appear compatible with the 
dignity of the Legislative Corps, an assembly elected by 
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the country, to send a detachment of its members to 
support an amendment before the Council of State, 
whose members depended on the Government, and were 
nominated by it.” 

There the question rests. It is said that the Go- 
vernment, uneasy at these struggles for independence, 
will cut the matter short by postponing the measure 
till next session. This evil disposition of the Corps 
Legislatif may give you an idea of the deep and gene- 
ral discontent prevailing in the country. If the very 
creatures of the breath of the Government, and devoted 
to their creator, murmur, what must it be with the 
country itself? Trade, too, is making no way just 
now: that is a fact patent and positive. Nothing has 
been done, no operations have been undertaken since 
the month of January. In short, the progressive dear- 
ness of everything has produced something resembling 
a commercial crisis. The raw materials increasing in 
price, the manufacturers decline to purchase. Then, 
again, shopkeepers finding their rents doubled and 
tripled, try to take it out of the consumers, and they 
do so at their own cost—the consumers disappear! I 
don’t speak of the working men who can get no lodg- 
ings at all. The Indépendance Belge recently stated 
that there had been 45,000 notices to quit given on 
the right bank of the Seine, and 2500 on the left bank ; 
making, in all, an ejection of some 70,000 families. In 
that fact alone you will perceive all the elements of a 
crisis ; only, instead of bursting at the present moment, 
this crisis will smoulder for a year or more, and then 
it will burst with a violence to which we shall have 
had no parallel. 

If trade, if industry, if labour goes ill, yet, as a set- 
off, the fury of speculation and of stockjobbing is still 
raging to a degree of frenzy. Everything becomes 
the tool of gamblers, the plaything of schemers, 
the spoil of jobbers. It is a maddening pa- 
roxyism, a “possession” of the Devil, if I may 
be permitted to use that gentleman’s name in 
connection with schemes so rotten, and rascalities so 
short-lived, Every day we have a rush of new schemes: 
—a telegraph to the sun, a railway to the moon, a 
* concession” to h—] and back again, (if they will let 
us come, which I much doubt). It is a ceaseless 
struggle who shall get first hold of Bonaparte, or De 
Morny, or Persigny, with the latest job for a “con- 
cession.” You have remarked the concession of 20,000 
hectares (about 43,000 acres) in Algeria to a Swiss 
company: a new concession of a railway line has been 
since given to another company of the same country. 
But the worst is to come; that disgraceful speculation 
of Louis Philippe and Rothschild in the corn market, 
has been renewed on a large scale, hy the same men, 
with the substitution of Bonaparte tor Louis Philippe. 
Let me explain the nature of the speculation. Paris 
draws its provision of grain from the plains of La 
Beauce which extends almost from the gates of the 
Capital to Orleans. The product of La Beauce may 
be estimated roundly at twenty-two millions of hecto- 
litres. The three individuals above mentioned, have 
agents in the different producing markets, and buy up 
the grains at any price. The farmers were delighted at 
the opportunity to raise their demands, and began by 
selling at a rise of about two franes per hectolitre. 
Once masters of all the grains, our three forestallers 
wait for the pressure, and then regrate at Paris at about 
two or three francs profit on each hectolitre. 'This 
makes for the people a total difference of from four to 
five franes per hectolitre, on the nominal price; but 
en revanche it realises to these patriotic gentlemen a 
total haul of from forty to sixty millions of francs. 
(1600,0007.—240,000/.) 

The Empress is still out of health, and confined to 
her bed. All the proposed fétes and trips are counter- 
manded. As soon as she is able to be moved, she 
will go to St. Cloud with her “august husband,” to 
pass the rest of the season in that retreat. Her mis- 
hap has created the worst impression ia Paris. The 
noodles were astonished to hear of the miscarriage, 
before they had heard of the “interesting condition,” 
and have tried to make up for lost time by invent- 
ing new scandals. A very general, I do not say 
reasonable, opinion prevails that Bonaparte is nothing 
but a simpleton (wu jobard) and that his wife has 
played him a trick. 

M.*de Montalembert has again appeared on the 
scene, pronouncing a long protest before the Committee 
of the Budget against the decrees confiscating the 
estates of the House of Orleans. The question now 
was the stamp charges on the sales. M. de Monta- 
lembert enlarged considerably on the violation of the 
great principle of “respect of property.” ‘ What con- 
stituted the strength of the existing Government at 
the time of the coupd’état of December was the terrors 
of property, threatened by Socialism ever since 1848, 
and flying to the coup d'état for safety. In attacking, 
therefore, the ‘principle of property,’ the Government 





has falsified the very principle upon which it originally 
declared: itself based. It does nothing more nor less 
than Socialism!” His argument on this topic was so 
warmly and so pressingly urged, that M. Schneider, 
ex-Minister of Bonaparte, and President of the Com- 
mission, was obliged to name a sub-commission of three 
members to examine the proposition of M. de Mon- 
talembert. This sub-commission has made a report, 
in which it declares that it entirely approves of the 
position of M. de Montalembert. Here again is an- 
other slap in the face for that Burlesque Majesty, 
which styles itself Napoleon III. 

With regard to the translation of the ashes of Na- 
poleon the Great to St. Denis: it had been proposed to 
leave the body at the Invalides, and to take the heart 
to the tomb of the ancient kings, but old Jéréme pro- 
tested indignantly that “as long as he lived, he would 
not suffer the remains of his glorious brother to be 
mutilated.” As soon as he had delivered this angry pro- 
test, Jérdme abruptly left the Council, and since that 
moment the affair has not again been mooted. 

Some more arrests have been made this week ; but 
as that sort of business is now pretty well understood, 
they have produced no effect. Ln revanche, one of 
our friends, M. Mounier, of Tarascon, destined for 
transportation to Cayenne, has contrived to escape 
from Fort Lamarque at Toulon, on the very eve of 
shipment for the Colony, and precisely in a similar 
manner to the escape of Louis Bonaparte from Ham in 
1846. Only, instead of disguising himself in work- 
man’s clothes, M. Mounier adopted a soldier’s uniform, 
and so passed out quietly enough among forty or fifty 
real soldiers, who formed the guard of the prisoners in 
the fort. It was time to escape. The next day his 
companions in misfortune were embarked for Cayenne. 
This embarkation was not effected without resistance. 
Our unhappy friends refused to a man to march to the 
quay, and they were all carried to the ship, man by 
man, handcuffed. Two hundred criminal convicts were 
shipped with them for the same destination. 8. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

The remaining continental news of the week may be 
packed into a moderate compass. 

The official version in the Moniteur of Sunday last of the 
Imperial mishap is as follows:—Her Majesty the Em- 
press, who for the last two months has been enceinte, and 
who has been unwell for several days, miscarried in the 
evening of April 29. In other respects her Majesty’s health 
is as satisfactory as possible. 

A decree appoints fifty-five special Imperial commis- 
saries to replace the abolished Inspectors General of Police, 
and to inquire into and report upon the public spirit and 
public wants in the departments. 

M. Donoso Cortes, Marquis de Valdegamas, Spanish 
ambassador at Paris, died on Wednesday evening. He 
had been an advanced liberal till the revolution of 1848, 
when he suddenly became an extreme partisan of abso- 
lutism. He was a very distinguished man, of unblemished 
character, and unimpeachable public and private integrity. 
His death is a loss to Spain, his opinions notwithstanding. 

The King of the Belgians left Brussels on his royal round 
of calls (which of course is emphatically pronounced by 
official journals to be nothing but a friendly and private 
visiting tour, “for arranging family affairs”) on the 2nd 
inst., slept at Cologne on the 2nd, passed the night of tho 
3rd at Brunswick, and reached Berlin on the 4th. He 
was expected to remain in the Prussian capital till the 8th 
or 9th inst. His modest Majesty of bourgeois Belgium, 
has wisely requested to be relieved from the paraphernalia 
of boredor usually attendant on the steps of travelling 
royalty. He is’ to proceed to Vienna by Silesia, and re- 
turn by Dresden, where the Duke and Duchess of Genoa 
have arrived on a visit. The Congress of Sovereigns about to 
meet at Vienna, ~ strictly domestic and family purposes, 
of course) is to include the Kings of Prussia and Belgium, the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria, the King of Bavaria, and 
the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg! It is not difficult to guess 
whose representative the last-named Principiculus will be 
on the occasion; but it seems a superfluity of “interven- 
tion” in the affairs of Absolutism on the part of our con- 
stitutional throne, that Prince Albert should be represented 
by his brother, and Queen Victoria by her uncle. In the 
meantime the “ mediatised’’ Home Secretary will do the 
dirty work of royal complicities at home, and of royal 
demands abroad, by the mild and strictly constitutional 

rocesses—not of espionage, but of surveillance. All this 
1s very pleasant, no doubt, as long as it lasts. Nothing, 
we repeat, like the “ Solidarity” of thrones and dynasties. 
They are all duly chronicled in that Charter of Humanity, 
the Almanack de Gotha. 

The Cantonal Council of Ticino has replied to the Fede- 
ral Council of Switzerland, rebutting the charges of Austria, 
denying all complicity with the Milan insurrection, pro- 
testing against the wholesale expulsion of the peaceful 
Ticinese citizens from Lombardy, and the blockade of the 
frontier by the Austrians; and asserting the right of the 
Federation generally, and of each of the Cantons severally, 
to resist any attempt to invade or tamper with the right 
of asylum. 

The New Zurich Gazette states, that a telegraphic des- 
patch had been received by the Federal Council from 
Colonel Bourgeois, the Commissary on the frontier, an- 
nouncing that the Austrians had established a military 
ee near Stabbio, on a territory which is considered as 

longing to Switzerland. 

The trials, by court-martial, of the persons arrested in 

late insurrection of the Austrian and priestly party at 





Friburg, and of others implicated in the conspiracy, are 
now p ing. 

As was expected, the committee of the Sardinian Cham. 
ber, to whom was referred the bill for lending 400,000 
francs to the Lombard emigrants, naturalized in Sardinia, 
and despoiled by Austria, has unanimously reported in 
favour of the measure. a 

It is affirmed in letters from Florence that the Austrian 
occupying army of Tuscany is about to be reduced by 
2000 men. 

From Vienna we learn that the pork-butcher who ar. 
rested Lebenyi has been knighted. 

The Prince of Montenegro has arrived in Vienna, to pay 
his respects to the Emperor. 

Ludway Tieck was buried at Berlin on Sunday last. The 
hearse was followed by the carriages of their Majesties and 
Royal Family, and by those of the most eminent per- 
sonages of Berlin. Among the mourners were Alexander 
von Humboldt, Count Redern, and almost every person 
distinguished in literature, arts, and science. 





The Ministerial crisis in Spain appears to have been got 
over for the present. How long the Ministry will keep to- 
gether is seilieenstioal, No Spanish Ministry can be honest, 
and at the same time in the good os of the still all-power- 
ful Queen-Mother Christina. It was reported that the 
new Minister of Finance, Bermudez de _ sonal who is 
rapidly decreeing vigorous reforms in his department, had 
resigned, and that M. Ayllen had declined the portfolio of 
Foreign affairs. But for the present these rumours remain 
unconfirmed. 

M. Salamanca, the arch jobber, has had a sharp corres- 
pondence, if not a duel, with General Concha, in conse- 

uence of some strong expressions of the General in the 

Jhamber, against the shameful railway jobberies which 
had been conceded to the former as the agent of the 
Queen-Mother. 

By a decfee of the Roman Inquisition, dated April 24, 
Macaulay’s History of England is placed in the index of 
forbidden writings. The same distinction is awarded 
somewhat tardily to the Scripture lessons published by 
the British Government in 1835 for use in Irish national 
schools. What does Cardinal Wiseman say to the inter- 
dict upon Macaulay ? 

A St. Petersburg journal has published an_ article 
roundly abusing the recent city deputation from London 
for their adulation of Louis Napoleon, and hinting at the 
French Emperor in no gentle terms. As all Russian papers 
are under severe censorship this article has created some 
sensation. 

The Turkish question is scarcely less hazy than ever" 
Some reports describe Prince Menschikoff as reserved and 
inflexible, others as yielding and conciliatory since the ar- 
rival of the French and English ambassadors. Some let- 
ters state that the French ambassador has yielded on the 
question of the Holy Places (which now resolves itself into 
the right of admission by a back door, or side door, or 
front door, into the Chapel at Betulchem), and has advised 
Turkey to yield to the demands of Russia, as to the appoint- 
ment of the Patriarchate; others that he has protested 
firmly against the demand of Russia to have a new and 
special firman in her favour, assigning to her the absolute 
protection of the Sanctuaries. Some reports mention the 
cessation, others the continuance, of the armaments. All 
that is certainly known is, that matters are outwardly 
quiescent at Constantinople since the arrival of Lord Strat. 
ford and M. de la Cour. 

The new bank at Constantinople is on the point of being 
established. It is founded by Greek and Armenian capi- 
talists. . 

While Russia is making so much ostentation of her 
solicitude for the Greek Church at Constantinople, it was 
thought she would take that opportunity to express her 
disapprobation of the new ecclesiastical law on which the 
Church of Greece founds her independence of that of Con- 
stantinople. But on the contrary, the synod of Russia 
has just written a most friendly letter to the Archbishop 
of Athens, begging him to confer the rank of archiman- 
drite toa Russian priest belonging to the chapel of the 
Russian Legation in Athens. 


MORE ABOUT “TABLE MOVING.” 


INTEREST on this subject is everywhere on the in- 
crease ; everybody is trying an “experiment.” Even 
the British Cabinet, it is said, concluded a council by 
solemnly forming the electric circle, and setting the 
council table on the whirl. The following letter on 
the subject has been sent by an American gentleman 
to Galignani’s Messenger :— : 

“ T have seen in your journal, as well as other’s, various 
accounts of moving tables by animal magnetism. As al 
these accounts are either inaccurate or inadequate, I take 
the liberty to make a few statements on the subject. The 
phenomena of moving tables by a power supposed to be 
animal magnetism have been familiar to the people of the 
United States for the last two years. These phenomena 
consist not merely in moving tables, hats, an chairs, by 
placing hands upon them, but in the far more interesting 
and wonderful fact, ‘that when charged by the hands they 
will move in obedience to the will.’ It is this latter cir- 
cumstance which seems to be overlooked in the pa 
and imperfect experiments which have been made and re- 
ported in Europe. This moving of tables has been con- 
nected in America with what are called ‘spirit rappings, 
and was, in fact, the preliminary step to these extraordl- 
nary developments. For the present I have nothing to 
say of them. Those who are curious to obtain informa- 
tion on the subject can consult a very clever London book, 
entitled Lights and Sounds, written by an Englishman 
who has been in the United States, and who has collected 
the facts in relation to it. But as to the ‘ dancing tables, 
I can present some facts which may be interesting to your 
readers. On the evening of Saturday, April 30, I wit- 
nessed, at the house of an Americafi gentleman 1n Paris, 
a series of experiments, of which I will give a brief account. 
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It may be proper to say that some fifty persons were pre- 
sent, among whom were several Parisian savans of great 
i and who participated in the performances. 
There were also other persons of high distinction. The party 
was strictly private, and I therefore do not give the names. 
No professed adept in the art was in the room. In the 
first place, a light mahogany tea-table, with six legs, was 
on the waxed floor of the saloon, and the palms of 
the hands of four persons (two ladies and two gentlemen) 
were placed upon it. The formation of a cham or circle, 
eonnected by the touching of the little fingers, being a mere 
pedan of those who know little of the subject, was not 
observed. In three minutes the table cracked, undulated, 
and then moved. On being directed by the will of one 
of the party, it moved along the floor slowly or rapidly, 
to the right or the left, forward or backward; when thus 
directed, it also rose on two legs, and resisted strong pres- 
gute before it would come down. While standing on 
two legs, it also turned round to the right and the left, 
as directed by the will. A child of seven years, weighing 
$5lb., was put upon the table, and it then moved as be- 
fore, though somewhat less rapidly. Similar experiments 
were made with other tables—one smaller and one larger. 
The former moved freely under the hands of two of the 
French scientific gentlemen, going round, and backward 
and forward, and rising upon two legs or one, in exact 
obedience to their volition. They fully admitted the as- 
tonishing reality. A large table, weighing 75 lb., was tried 
and the experiments were perfectly successful. It moved 
rapidly and freely, and rose upon two legs by the volition 
éf one of the party—an effect equal to raising a weight 
of 15lb. The experiments were repeated over and over 
again. There was no doubt, I believe, in the mind of any 
rson present, as to the facts here stated. I need but 
add, that these are only confirmations of what is familiarly 
kndwn in the United States, and what any sensible person 
may determine for himself. Let the experiment be made 
in any circle of a dozen persons, men and women. Among 
these, some will probably be found to have the — 
imagnetic power. Four such persons being found, the 
rest is obvious and certain. Two persons of strong mag- 
fietic power will succeed perfectly. I have also seen one 
ron go through with all the performance. It is to be 
tnderstood that a person who has not the power to charge 
the tables can direct them, if he has a steady intellect 
and a strong persistent power of volition. He must put 
his hands on the table, with the others, so far as my ob- 
servation goes. It will be understood that I here state 
facts, and attempt no philosophical explanations. I use 
the term ‘anima magnetism to designate the unseen and 
tiysterious instrument of these phenomena only in obe- 
Gience to popular usage, and not pretending to suggest its 
true nature and essence. 
beyond this wonderful discovery hes the question of spirit 
rappings. When I say that 30,000 people believe in that 
as fully as in the electric tables, I suggest 
not assert—that perhaps a still more marvellous leaf is 
yet to be opened in the book of human endowments.” 





REFORM OF COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Tue commercial men of the North of England have 
taken counsel together, on the laws relating to British 
commerce, and have exposed, in a series of resolutions, 
the many inconveniences arising from the present 
manner of commercial judicature. The Conference 
was held at Liverpool, on Saturday. Representatives 
from Bradford, Bristol, the Potteries, aud Worcester, 
were preseut ; also deputations from the Law Amend- 
ment Society, of London, the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Manchester Commercial Association. 
On the evening before the Conference, the Mayor of 
Liverpool gave a dinner to the principal parties; and, 
on Saturday, the Conference took place, marked, 
throughout, by a general agreement and cordial con- 
currence. Mr, Holmes (the Mayor), Mr. Horsfall, Mr. 
Leone Levi, of London, (who has been the earliest and 
most active advocate of the required reform,) and Mr. 
Ashworth, of Manchester, were the principal speakers. 
The resolutions were comprehensive, and declared the 
bearings of the subject. The first want is the assimi- 
lating of the commercial laws of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, the present distinctions obviously leading 
to injury. Regarding bills of exchange, the statutes of 
limitation and insurance of cargoes, the diverse judica- 
tures in the three countries causes inevitable inconve- 
nience. A code of commercial law is also abs: lutely re- 
quired: the merchant, now, has to search through a 
great variety and indefinite extent of statutes affecting 
his business, Permanent local tribunals, accessible to 
the suitor, and informal and equitable in procedure, 
would be of great service, as doing away with the ex- 
pensive and embarrassing intervention of lawyers. 
Other defects in the existing system are the withhold- 
ing of equitable jurisdiction from the ordinary law 
courts, thereby disqualifying them from administering 
entire justice, and not unfrequently driving disputants 
into another and distant court ; and the want of com- 
mercial men, as judges, in cases where mercantile usage 
and experience are concerned. Regarding tribunals, 
the Law Amendment Society recommend “ arbitration,” 
but the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce contend for a 
regular public judicature. Mr. Heath, who “twitted 
the Manchester people with hanging back upon this 
subject, contrary to their usual custom,” attributed 
Most of the present inconveniences to the manner in 
Which the laws were administered, rather than to the 





I only add, that behind and | 


laws themselves. Many speakers instanced the success- 
ful working of the foreign tribunals of commerce, as 
the best argument in favour of the establishment of 
such special courts in this country; and the incom- 
pleteness of the late Common Law Procedure Act was 
also indicated. The tone of the whole proceedings in- 
dicated a feeling, on the part of the commercial body, 
that, in the making and administration of laws con- 
cerning commerce, their interests and opinions are not 
sufficiently consulted ; and that much annoyance arises 
from the intervention, in mercantile disputes, of men 
not versed in the intricacies of trade. This feeling 
was expressed throughout the resolutions and speeches, 
in somewhat “strong” but measured language. How- 
ever, nothing more decisive was done, than a vote of 
thanks to the London Law Amendment Society, and a 
formal approval of the proceedings of the Conference 
on the same subject, held in London, in November last. 





A REAL “RESTAURANT” IN LONDON. 
Ir is a common remark among those who have had 
opportunities of knowing and enjoying the life of the 
French capital intimately, that London wants a Re- 
staurant. The town abounds in dining-rooms, and 
eating-houses, and chop houses, and other voracious 
dens of impatient cannibalism, whose very titles im- 
ply that “business” of “eating to live” which Brillat 
Savarin so wittily and pleasantly resented as un- 
worthy of the human being. We believe that the 
character of our social existence in England is prejudi- 
cially affected by this coarse and careless feeding, which, 
like every other English amusement, is transacted as 
a business, with celerity and despatch, but without 
refinement, and without ease. To men engaged in 
the weary struggle of city or professional life in Lon- 
don, an artistic and intellectual repast at dinner-time 
would be a healthy stimulant, and a delightful recrea- 
tion for the jaded brains: now the dinner is too often 
a dull routine of joints, only varied by detestably dis- 
guised cutlets. Of course, we are here speaking of the 
vast nomad population of diners, who have neither 
clubs nor homes accessible. Even in the clubs, how- 
ever, the ordinary table-dinner is the “joint” again, 
with the accessories of a more comfortable service. No 
such thing exists in England as a first-rate dining- 


| house, with the cuisine and the prices regulated 


though I do | 





according to the excellent conditions of the French 
restaurant, in which you are not obliged to pay for 
twice as much as you want of one dish, when you 
prefer moderate portions of many, nor are assailed 
with the perpetual steam of the same ponderous covers, 
and the perpetual grease of the same oppressive joints. 
We are certain that the whole moral and social tone 
of the numerous class we have alluded to may be 
affected for the better by an improved culinary regime. 
We may add that a good cup of coffee is at present 
almost an impossibility in London; and a good cup of 
coffee may be pronounced an “ institution.” Certainly 
a better one than our eternal “ chops and steaks.” 

In Paris, moreover, you can obtain light preparations 
of cocoa, rice milk, etc., which are peculiarly grateful 
after a long evening at the theatre; for instance, when 
a more decided supper is not intended. The establish- 
ment of such a restaurant as we have indicated, is not 
only interesting to the large class of idlers and of bache- 
lors engaged professionally or commercially during the 
day, but it would be found sensibly advantageous to 
our theatres and places of amusement. Our present 
style of dinners renders hundreds really quite incapable 
of enduring the hot atmosphere of the theatre 
without weariness. We do not say that lighter 
cookery would make the legitimate drama go down ; 
but it would at least make the public more disposed to 
appreciate intellectual food, and so the temper of the 
audience would affect the actors, and both would be 
improved. We can but sketch faintly these considera- 
tions. These remarks have been suggested by the 
announcement of the intended opening of the old 
Crockford’s, which has passed through so many vicissi- 
tudes, as a suite of public dining-rooms, on a scale 
of great liberality and elegance. The speculation, 
adapted principally it seems to the wants and tastes 
of the West-end idlers will, if well carried out, be 
scarcely less a boon to the general public. It is, we 
hear, the intention of the proprietors to establish a 
scale of prices not exceeding those of the most steamy 
and ill-adapted of the existing “ dining-rooms,” so called. 
Such an undertaking is really of some general interest, 
if only as a bold and liberal step towards establishing 
a restaurant that may rank with the leading ones in 
Paris. As such it deserves the public support. 


BRITISH MORALS ILLUSTRATED. 
A mysterious and painful case of crime has dis- 
closed this week. A young lady, named Eliza Marden, 
took lodgings in a house on the Clapham Road. She 
lived alone. Soon after a surgeon, named Cunni 
called to see her, and after some interviews informed the 











landlady that the young lidy we srt eel 
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that the young lady had had a miscarriage, 


Cunningham had taken means to cause abortion. Cun- 


cj 


ningham has been remanded, also a Dr. Currie, who, 


Cunningha) , 
> Shad cnet beard Calta days COM 
women, for he “ often say he cou 
do these things, hdving learned the practice in France?” 
The mother of the young lady was re gc of hér 
daughter’s situation until the delivery took place. 

On Thursday, the if stated the facts of 
the case. She looks younger twenty-two (ber real 
age). Her delicate condition, and her general a 
excited much sympathy in court. Her manner, however, 


considering her ul position, as relating inci 
unusually embarrassing, was singularly self-posséssed. At 
the close, however, she it Was 


i ele weak, 
or a of wine, and remove 


found ni to send 
"i : ry wes. to the following 


her into the fresh air. Her 


effect :—The Reveread George Gordon fer 
ried man, about fifty-three years old), curate of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, lodged at her mother’s house, in Ely- 


place. In September, Miss Marden extrem 
ignorant of physiology, Gordon took advantage of it, 
became too intimate with her. 
In December, “in consequence*of the state of her 
health,” a lodging was taken for her [she did not state by 
whom) at Hackney. About this time she “ had some con- 
versation with Mr. Gordon about the state of her health.” 
One day shé sent her servant to Thomas, a chemist, to 
some pills, and she shortly after called on Thonias 
Thomas informed her she was encéinte, and said, “I have 
got a friend who will put you all 3” saying it would 
cost 107, He then told hervf “ Dr. Smith,” and that he 
could be seen at Currie’s, 10, Norfolk-street, Tottenham 
Court-road. She there saw the prisoner Cunningham, 
then called Smith. On an after occasion, Currie undertook 
to inform “Smith” from her that he was to comé to her 
lodgings. When he came she gave him 10/., which she 
had got from Mr. Gordon. The young lady then described 
the circumstances and manner of the successive opera- 
tions. The details seem to establish clearly the commis- 
sion of the offence by Cunningham. Afterwards, she ex- 


perienced severe pains, and on Sun it would 
the miscarriage took place. cheno Ee continually at- 
tended her. 


The three prisoners—Cunningham, Currie, and Thomas 
—have been again remanded. 

The following anecdote is told of Mr. Gordon ;—Upon 
hearing that the case was to undergo investigation, the 
father of the child, who is an eminent preacher in the Cit; 
of London, waited apon Mr. Greenwood, a surgeon 
in when something wrong was fe rg to entreat him to 
keep the matter secret; and hinted that he might name 
any price for his compliance. Mr. Greenw rejectéd 
the proposition, upon which the clergyman exclaimed, 
“Then I am like a fallen star from the firmament of 
heaven!” Heleft his residence immediately ; but, never- 
theless, he preached a sermon on Sunday morning week, 
to a very crowded congregation. 





SINGULAR CONDUCT OF A MAGISTRATB. 


Tur City Hospice and Soup Kitchen, though dopa, is the 
cause of a lively quarrel between some quondam of 
the deceased institution. On Friday at Guildhall Mr. 
Surt Edward Packe Barber, the late secretary, and Mr. 
Palmer, of Bartholomew-close, appeared on summons 
charging them with assaulting the officer in possession of 
the premises of the institution. 

It was stated that the summons had been withdrawn, 
the matter, by the advice of Sir F. Kelly, having been ar- 
ranged. Mr. Barber said, as far as he and Mr. Palmer 
were concerned, no arrangement had been made at all. 

Sir Peter Laurie: I wanted to have seen Mr. Cochrane 
here if I could. Mr. Palmer: So did I, Sir Peter, for T 
am the builder of the premises, and have an execution out 
against him. Mr. Barber: A report of the application for 
these summons has appeared in aie a from which it 
wou!'d seem that I have commit an assault, whereas 
the fact is this—Mr. Cochrane has held adverse possession 
of the premises, and while passing the door and seeing it 
open, we walked in, and were immediately assaulted and 

jected. 

‘- Sir Peter Laurie: I know more of Mr. Cochrane than 
almost any man, and I foresaw how this “ Institution,” as 
you call it, would all end. It’s astonishing to me how 
you could have been or by him. Mr. Palmer: I am 
the largest creditor, but I thought my money quite safe 
on \eeing Sir F. Kelly’s and Alderman Wi 
nected with the institution. 

Sir Peter Laurie: Sir F. Kelly has made himself noto- 
rious for being so simple in parting with his money to- 
wards such schemes. Mr. Palmer: Sir F. Kelly has 
very kind to the institution. 

Sir Peter Laurie: Very kind to Mr. Cochrane, you 
mean. (Laughter.) But I should like to see the accounts. 
Mr. Barber: Those would come from Mr. Cochrane as the 
treasurer. Sir Peter Laurie: I never could get at a debtor 
and creditor accouut of any bubblé in which Mr. Cochrane 
had any influence. Mr. : Mr. Cochrane has be- 
longed agua many soc eties, and always managed to 
be appointed the treasurer, 

Sir Peter Laurie: How much, Mr. Palmer, is 
claim? Mr. Palmer: It was 7001., which I was 
Mr. Cochrane in cp by bills, which were di 
Sir Peter Laurie: Of course; what else could expect? 
He is respectable, and a man of property; but I have my 
own opinion of that. You never see my name to 4 
bubble or scheme of this kind. I never lend myself 
anything of the sort. Do you know where Mr. Cochrane 
is now? Mr. Palmer: I believe he is in Boulogne, and is 
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larly if he meets with such gulls as he did in the Sewer’s- 
office, and the Court of Common Council. 

iene having been withdrawn, the gentlemen 
retir 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tux Queen is now at Osborne, where she has been 
walking and driving in the invigorating sea air. 
Prince Albert has taken an experimental trip in 
H. M. S. Impérieuse. 

Lectures, of more or less gaiety or severity, are now 
distracting the fatigued attention of the West-end 
loungers, in competition with concerts, classical and 
miscellaneous, of more or less serious or attractive pre- 
tensions. While Professor Aytoun was delivering, 
yesterday afternoon, the first of his rather weighty 
series on the subject—less novel, perhaps, than inte- 
resting—of Poetry, M. Alexandre Thomas was delight- 
ing a select and attentive audience on the ground-floor 
of Willis’s Rooms, with the fourth of his Conférences. 
On this occasion, the distinguished lecturer glanced, 
with charming felicity of style and a graceful abun- 
dance of illustration, at the Life of the Court of France 
during the “ grand’ reign” of Louis XIV., at the time 
when the old feudal noblesse was almost insensibly 
dying away, to make room for a new bourgeois noblesse, 
not less extravagant, and more corrupt. M. Alexandre 
Thomas touched lightly, but clearly and finely, all the 
principal points of his subject. His allusions to the 
royal palaces crowded to suffocation with courtiers, to 
whom the presence and favour of the king was 
the very breath of life; of the secret jealousies, 
enmities, and heartburnings working beneath the mask 
of polished depravities and refined intrigues: to the 
immense influence of the King, and to the 
miseries of the nobles banished from the sunshine of 
his favour to their dreary provincial estates, and 
returning perhaps after twenty years, to find all 
changed except themselves, once the arbiters of that 
brilliant world, now the derelicts of forgotten fashions 
and obsolete manners—were in the very best vein of 
unaffected and animated description. The citations 
of the lecturer from contemporary authorities were 
always felicitous; and an occasional portrait, as it were, 
of the “intimate” life of Versailles, with a glimpse of 
such men as Bossuet and Labruyere, chattering in the 
Allée des Philosophes, gave life and colour to the 
narrative and personal aspects of the lecture. A page of 
history, like the reign of Louis XIV., is most faithfully 
and vividly represented by its anecdotical and personal 
side. M. Alexandre Thomas concluded with a mention, 
and onlya mention, of thename of Madame de Maintenon, 
whose character he deemed had been unfairly treated 
by narrow and prejudiced writers. He paused upon 
her name, as upon the threshold of the subject of his 

‘ next lecture. 

On Tuesday next, he will discuss the “Favourites” of the 
Court of Louis XIV. These Conférences of M. Alexandre 
Thomas, have all the charm and grace of the best 
French conversation, or, as it is happily termed in 
France, causerie; never didactic, while often profound, 
and never dull, while always instructive, and skilfully 
escaping the dangers which a pressing and copious 
erudition incurs in addressing an audience easily 
amused and pleased no doubt, but also, it may be, 
easily fatigued and ‘bored.’ Such, however, have not 
been the audiences to M. Alexandre Thomas. Select 
in number, as in quality, they have comprised some of 
the true notabilities of our London ‘ World.’ 








Our readers may have seen, by an announcement in 
another part of our paper, that Mr. James Hannay, 
author of Singleton Fontenoy, and, in spite of the 
anonymous system, a well-known writer in some 
of our leading periodicals, is shortly to deliver a series 
of lectures in London and the provinces, on “ Satire 
and Satirists.” Mr. Hannay was selected by Mr. 
Thackeray to edite and annotate his recently delivered 
lectures, and obtained considerable repute some time 
since, as the writer of a vindication of Carlyle against the 
attacks upon him which Sir Archibald Alison contri- 
uted to Blackwood. 


M. Aguilar, one of our best native pianists and com- 
posers, gave his annual concert, on Wednesday evening, 
at the Hanover-square Rooms, to a crowded audience. 
The most noticeable performance was a trio for violin, 
piano, and violincello, by the bénéficiare, which was 
received with great distinction, and pronounced by the 
critics a work of marked ability and effectiveness. The 
concert in general gave high satisfaction. 

The working classes improve their position weekly. 
The movement for better wages and better conditions 
of employment is becoming regularly progressive, while 
new phases of the question begin to show themselves. 
At Exeter, the joiners, plasterers, and masons, have ob- 
tained an advance of 2s. per week. ‘The carpenters of 
Oxford, well united in action, ask 3s. per week rise, 











and are likely to obtain it. The Reading carpenters, 
not so well organized, have as yet failed in getting a 
similar advance ; fifty of them are out on strike. The 
stonemasons of Nottingham struck on Monday last for 
an advance of wages. The masters offered them 3d. a 
day, or 1s. 6d. a week, additional; this was, however, 
refused. In most departments of labour there has been 
an advance here. The carpenters last week succeeded 
in effecting a rise of 1s. a week. The wages of the 
workers in the cotton mills of Manchester have risen, 
by late movements, fully ten per cent. In Leicester, 
the glove makers, and in Leeds, the woollen dyers, are 
expecting an advance, A general improvement in the 
habits of the working people is observed in the latter 
district. Some few have spent their augmented earn- 
ings in dissipation, but the majority show even an un- 
usual amount of patient industry and saving economy. 
The general condition of the manufacturing districts is 
shown by the fact, that in the Birmingham workhouse 
there is not a single able-bodied pauper. Even Irish 
workers are advancing to the rank of English opera- 
tives ; in the fancy cotton trade ‘of the north of Ireland 
there has been a rise in wages, due mainly to the im- 
proved skill of the working girls. The only exceptional 
incident in our record of the labour market, is the re- 
duction of sailors’ wages at Exmouth, caused, it is 
strangely said, by low freights. Both sailors’ wages 
and freights of all kinds have lately been so high that 
this movement seems to us entirely unwarranted by the 
general circumstances of the country. 

A most orderly meeting of plasterers of the metro- 
polis took place at the Natianal Hall, Holborn, on 
Thursday night, to consider the question of shortening 
the hours of labour. 


Taunton has had its election. The Liberal candidate, 
Sir John Ramsden, has beaten his Conservative opponent, 
Mr. Badcock, by 373 to 366; a narrow majority. At 
twelve o'clock Sir John was eighty ahead. Whence the 
magical decrease ? 

On the Jew Bill division of last week, the Episcopal 
bench was thus divided :—For the bill, the Archbishop of 
Dublin and seven Bishops; against it, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and eleven Bishops. 

Moderate counsels seem to prevail in Ireland. The op- 
position to the Income-tax, though for a time lively, has 
neither been general nor influential ; the Northern Whig, 
which leads public opinion in the north, supports the ex- 
tension in consideration of the compensating remissions. 
Touching general politics, Mr. Sharman Crawford has de- 
precated any premature hostility to the present Govern- 
ment, and his advice is backed by the fact, generally re- 

rted, that the forthcoming Government Tenant Right 

ill is to embody Serjeant Shee’s principal proposition. 

A deputation from the Peace Conference Committee has 
waited on Lord Clarendon. Treaties between the United 
States and England are at present under negotiation ; and 
it is desired that “arbitration clauses” should be inserted 
inthem. Mr. Cobden, Mr. Hume, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Gilpin, 
and other gentlemen, formed the deputation. Lord Claren- 
don civilly received the deputation. Of course he was de- 
sirous of keeping up pacific relations with foreign powers ; 
but he did not think the proposed “clause” would be 
effectual. He would rather trust to the spirit of the age, 
and the good feeling of mankind. In reply to Mr. Hume, 
who pointed out the probable good of an express declaration 
against war, such as the clause would be, Lord Clarendon 
“saw no objection to the proposal in that light,” but the 
question was rather a novel one, and he would earnestly 
consider it. He seemed further impressed by the fact 
stated by Mr. Cobden, that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the United States senate, had recommended 
the insertion of such clauses in American treaties. 

The “grand project” of a city terminus was explained to 
Lord Palmerston on Monday. From a central station in 
Farringdon-street, four subterranean railways, well lighted, 
are to run to the principal points of the London suburbs, 
thus superseding the thousand cabs and busses which 
daily choke up Fleet-strect, and delay traflic. The Cor- 
Serer has approved of the plan. Lord Palmerston ac- 

nowledged the inconvenience which the plan proposed to 
remove ; it required almost as much time to pass through 
one mile of city street as to travel thirty miles by rail. 
Without committing himself to the details he thought the 
plan deserved Government support. 

Not unpleasantly, but with an odd “ Irish” propriety, 
the Great Dublin Exhibition has been made the subject of 
a feast, before its opening, and in Liverpool. The com- 
missioners of the future Exhibition lunched with the Mayor 
of Liverpool on Tuesday, having statelily inspected the 
Liverpool “hons” in the morning. The veteran Lord 
Gough and the American humourist, “ Sam Slick,” (Judge 
Haliburton) were present. 

A Government measure on the management of Savings 
Banks is contemplated. It is hoped that either the Go- 
vernment will assume the real responsibility of those insti- 
tutions, or leave them expressly and entirely to private 
enterprise. At present a canted presumed, but there is 
no responsibility. 

A “decimal currency” is the prayer of a petition just 
presented to Mr. Gladstone from the Manchester Com- 
mercial Association. In addition to the obvious advan- 
tages of the proposed system, the existence of decimal 
currencies in France rae the United States would make 
the newcoinage commercially convenient. 

The present duty on foreign manufactured tobacco is 
9s. 6d. per lb. Mr. Gladstone proposes to reduce it to 
3s.6d. The famous Irish snuff and tobacco manufacturers, 
Lundyfoot and Co., haye protested against this reduction, 








as destructive of their manufacture of roll tobacco, cayen. 
dish, &c. The present “enormous” duty on the raw ma. 
terial, 3s. 2d. per lb., being continued. 

A minute of the Privy Council on Education lays down 
the terms on which schools in count: districts are to be 
supported. Male schools, with 50 scholars are to obtain 
a grant of 6s. per scholar ; if the number be above 60 and 
under 100, the grant is to be 5s. per scholar, and if 
100, 4s. per scholar. (For girls schools one shilling per 
pupil less.) Other conditions are that the income of 
the school must amount to 14s. per scholar, (2s. less in 
girls schools) that a penny per week at least be paid 

the parents of each scholar, and that seven-tenths of 
the whole income must be applied towards the salaries of 
the teachers. niacin 

A strange election is to take place at Piddin Oxon 
The perpetual curacy is now in the gift of the heuscbolion 
of the village. There are one hundred candidates, while 
the voters number only 80. The situation is worth 3001, g 


year. 
London University has attained to its twenty-sixth year, 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., presided at the distribution 
of prizes to the successful students in medicine, on Saturday. 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe has visited the house and grave 

of Shakespeare, at Stratford, and has been “ received” 
by a “number of ladies and gentlemen” at Birmi 

his evening the lady is to meet the Duchess of Sutherland 
and a select party at Stafford-house. After a short sta 
in London she is to visit the continent, return to 
in September, and visit Ireland shortly after. 


The regular season of Cremorne Gardens co 
we are informed, on Whit Monday. A series of Bals 
Masqués will be given during the summer. The first will 
be in honour of the Derby, on the 25th inst. 

The Spacious Premises known as the St. George’s 
Gallery, Hyde-park-corner, formerly used as the Great 
Chinese Exhibition, have been taken by Mr. Caldecott, a 
merchant of Port Natal, for the pur of presenti 
with the sanction of the colonial authorities, an exhibi- 
tion of very remarkable interest, consisting of a famil 
and troupe of native Zulu Kaffirs, 11 men, a female, ani 
a child. It is intended to represent the domestic manners, 
mode of hunting the tiger, war dances, superstitions, 
witch-finding, &c., of this wild a savage race, for the better 
illustration of which, Mr. ee arshall (the artist of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre) is busily occupied in ing a 
number of cariking scenes. To give the peed wn 4 
effect to these representation, and for their more extensivo 
development, both the gallery recently occupied by Mr. 
Cumming’s African exhibition, and that in which the 
diorama of the Holy Land was latley exhibited, have been 
thrown into one vast saloon. The public no doubt will be 
gratified in seeing specimens of the wild and formidable 
race which so long has bid defiance to the prowess of the 
Pritish army. - 








A postal communication, twice a month, between Liver. 
pool, Gibraltar, Malta, Syria, Smyrna, and Constantinople, 
1s to be shortly established. 

The submarine telegraph to Ostend was yesterday suc- 
cessfully submerged. 

The ship Monarch, from Calcutta, arrived off Falmouth, 
on Thursday, having sailed from that city on the 2nd of 
January. ‘The Marchioness of Dalhousie, wife of the Go- 
vernor-General of India, was a passenger by this vessel, on 
her return to England, and expired yesterday from ex- 
haustion, accelerated by sea-sickness. 

It is stated by one of the American trade reports “ that 
there are now in progress and in actual construction in 
various places, 20,000 miles of railway, which will consume 
2,400,000 tons of iron—enough to occupy all the mills in 
the world now engaged in making railroad iron years.” 

A new Electric Telegraph Company for the United King- 
dom is announced. A novel feature in the plan is the ap- 
propriation of separate wires to different houses at an 
annual rent. Thus, even from our own firesides we can 
talk to our distant friends. The charges of the new com- 
pany are to be very low—one penny per word. 

The submarine telegraph which comes from England to 
France is to be continued by Jand, and, after crossing Nice 
and Genoa, will reach Spezzia at the bottom of the 
of that name. The new line will start from that point, 
and after crossing the Island of Corsica, will pass by Sar- 
dinia to the coast of Algeria, near Bona. From that pees 
if it be thought necessary, it will be continued as far as 
the Regency of Tunis. The works necessary for the ac- 
complishment of the first part of this plan will be com- 
pleted in two years from the date of the promulgation of 
the law. At that time the line will be prolonged by the 
shore of the Mediterranean in Africa as far as Alexandria, 
in order from that point to reach India and Australia. 

The Admiralty are desirous of establishing a branch on 
the Clyde for the building of steam ships for the 
Navy; but the merchants of Glasgow oppose it. They 
say it is too narrow and too shallow for such a purpose, 
and that it would interfere with the ordinary business of 
the port. 

The statistical returns for the year ’52 show that more 
marriages took place in that year than in any previous 
year in the returns; and in the first quarter of the present 
year the marriages exceeded in number those performed in 
any recorded quarter of past years. There were 158,430 
marriages in the year 1852; against 163,740 in 1851, and 
(ten years since) 118,824 in the year 1842. The marriages 
at present in England are 1 in 48, while during the ten 

years before ’62 the marriages were but 1 in 60. 94,416 
persons were married in the last quarter of the year 1852, 
the three months after harvest, the Christmas quarter in 
which, according to the custom of England, the — 
number of weddings are celebrated. ere has a 
high rate of mortality during the last quarter (caused 
by smallpox, scarlatina, typhus, i z and } 
consequently the increase of population has been but 
43,357, less by 12,000 than the increase in the last quarter 
of 1862. Part of this decrease must be attributed to the 
increasing emigration, Generally speaking, the accounts 
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Englan an unhealthy state of the 

frm all pats of ox" h price of food, to bad 

traceable to 1g 
and the careless habits of the poor. tion 
t year, 133 persons were ki 

Inthe latter bal oO were iefnoed. The number 

p bond was 49,886,124. The increase of mileage in 
mere was 260, making 7,336 miles open. 

oe re hmalgemetion” was’ talked of at a special 

bay fm London and North Western Company on 

The chairman (Major-General Anson) warmly 

of jon ; railway companies should be 

‘nat invasion in their districts, and in re- 

of Trade should have the Ty of con- 

the tolls when the profits afforded 7} per cent. 

‘and should have a general right of supervision 

and management. Some statistics of the 

North Western detailed at this meeting are 

sane ting, The capital invested in the railway amounts 

0001 3,000,0007. for the construction of 

i is abou ing raised. The traffic now amounts 

yearly. e average cost of the branch 

made by the company were 21,8007. per mile! 


in 


| 


the 


ie 
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i is to have a new burial ground. Eight 

of land have been purchased for 3501. an acre, and 
cost is to be repaid by a burial rate. 
The ism of Ireland has decreased by 28,662 
erst wont 27,000 emi 
Australia and America. Most o: 
Dutch. 








ey 


nts left Liverpool for 
” those were Irish, Ger- 
mans, and 7 . 
The latest news from Australia tells us that the general 

jeld of gold is on the increase. Eureka and Bendigo 
«nos were being deserted : and the newer fields of Cres- 

5 and the Ovens were producing large quantities. 
commercial accounts are satisfactory; the prices of 
Mriins and the wages of labourers had fallen to reason- 


able rates. : p ‘s 

The discovery of gold in Texas is ae. Large 
amounts had been already collected, and the utmost ex- 
citement failed.” So says the telegraph from New 
Orleans ; bat “ there are land sharks” in that quarter, and 
arise in the price of land for sale would be no slight boon 
to some Texan speculators. 


Two women and one man (the Stackpooles, convicted of 
murder) were hanged at Ennis on Friday. During the 
last twenty-two years, forty-six persons have been executed 
in that town. 





David Miller, one of the sailors of the Highland Mary, 
from Demerara to Liverpool, was on the night watch with 
David Marr, a shipmate. In the morning he told the 

in that he hed strack Marr with a piece of wood, and 

he believed, killed him. The captain found in the 
forecastle the dead body of Marr, and against it a heavy 
billet stained with blood. Miller has been committed for 
trial at Liverpool. 

The “dog-negotiators,” Taylors, father and son, whose 
arrest and remand we recorded last week, have been finally 
examined, Mr. Edmund Harding, son of Sir Charles 
Harding, lost his dog, an Isle of Skye terrier. He received 
a private intimation which induced him to go to a house 


in Rdgeware-road; there he saw the elder Taylor, who | 


4 cautious negotiation for the restoration of the dog, 

ing mysteriously to a “ party” who had the animal. 
Mr. Harding offered thirty shillings for the restoration ; 
Taylor hi and delayed; but at length agreed to take 
two guineas, After more delays, partly accidental, Taylor 
obtained the two guineas, promising to bring the dog “ in 
the evening” but he did not bring it. It came out that he 


was y convicted of like diplomatic practices regard- | 


ing “lost” dogs. He was committed for trial. The present 
Prosecution was instigated by the “Society for the Prose- 
cution of Dog Stealers.” 

Thelate frauds on the Isle of Wight Savings Bank point 
the moral of the proposed Government supervision. Yelf, 
the actuary, now committed for trial, has been for eleven 
years ing the bank, 80007. being the amount of his 

. t. Thestory of one of the sufferers is singular. 
He is a poor old Isle of Wight shepherd, named Cass, now 
t seventy years of age, and has all his lifetime been 
economical. In early life he struggled hard, and saved, after 
many years exertion, 200/. This he lost through the failure 
of the —_ in whose hands it was placed. By renewed 

f together about 100/., and placed itin a 
private bank in the Isleof Wight. The banker broke, and 
deren, hepberd lat all again. He once more saved and 

in the Newport Savings Bank, and the poor old 

man (through the late fraud) is arm a loser. - 
fate London police have been making seizures of several 
Weights and measures, the users of which have been 


z 


A butcher mol plaked up in Newgate-street a purse con- 
es and brought it to Sir Peter Laurie, who 
Lay public praise for his honesty. The owner is not 


Six men and three boys have been killed b i 
i y a collier 
=e Old Park colliery, near Dudley. ~ v 


h seems an unlucky place. Last year it was 


; it has now suffered severely from a terrible fire. | 


The on bitoved ayy broke out in Lockwood's 
; es were lost, but property worth 12,000/. 
ae ed. The building was a very fine one, and 
with the charred and blackened walls” painfully contrast 
of its grand proportions. 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 


Tr is gratify; to observ: i i 
@ a decided improvement in the 
pacha“ the first three weeks or April the deaths 
month the — 1340, 1243, 1182; in the last week of the 
1089, In the ton ution is considerable, the number being 
of Correspondin, weeks of 1843-52 the average 
deaths was 930, w if raised in a certainpro- 








teow ding to i of population, becomes 1023. 
he excess of mortality in last week, above the estimated 
amount, is therefore 66, a result which is much more 
favourable than any these returns have yielded since the 
cold weather set in. In January the deaths were about 
1000 weekly ; since that time they have ranged from 1200 
to more than 1500, 7 

Fatal cases arising from diseases of the iratory or- 
gans have declined Po the last two weeks from 242 to 206 ; 
those from zymotic diseases differ little in the general re- 
sult. Scarlatina has increased, while typhus continues to 
decline. Phthisis rose from 139 to 152 in the two weeks. 
At 11, Upper Sand-street, Woolwich, on 24th April, the 
son of a wheelwright, aged five years, died of “ English 
cholera (two days).” 

Last week the births of 852 boys and 770 girls, in all 
1622 children, were registered in London. In the eight 
corresponding weeks of 1845-52 the average number was 
1446. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean height 
of the barometer in the week was 29°571 in. The mean 
temperature was 42°5 degs., which is 6°7 degs. below the 
average of the same week in 38 years. The mean daily 
temperature was below the average on every day of the 
week except Saturday; and on Monday, the coldest day, 
the depression amounted to 13 degs. The highest tem- 
perature in the week was 60°8 degs. on Saturday; the 
lowest was 323 degs. on Monday. The mean difference 
between the dew puint temperature and air temperature 
was 51 degs. The wind blew mostly from the north- 
west at the beginning of the week, and afterwards from 
the east. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


On the 26th of April, the wife of Joseph Hume Burnley, Esq., 
of Her Majesty’s Legation at Lisbon: a daughter, 

On the 27th, at 18, Wilton-place, the Hon. Mrs, Ralph Dut- 
ton: a daughter. 

On the 27th, at Lochnaw Castle, N. B., the Lady Louisa Ag- 
new: a daughter. 

On the 28th, at No. 26, Eaton-square, the wife of Sir Henry 
St. John Mildmay, Bart.: a son. 

On the 28th, at Stafford House, St. James's, Lady Constance 
Grosvenor: a son. 

On the 30th, at Ruddington Manor, Notts, the wife of Sir 
Thomas Parkyns, Bart. : of twins—a son and a daughter. 

On the Ist of May, at 66, Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park, 
Lady Walker: a son. 

On the Ist, at 6, Great Cumberland-place, Hyde-park, the 
wife of the Hon. H. Brand : a son, 

On the Ist, at Edinburgh, the wife of C. G. Du Pre, Esq., 
M.P.; a daughter. 

On the 2nd, in South-street, the wife of the Right Hon. Ed- 
ward Strutt, M.P.: a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 8th of March, at Boolundshur, Allan, third son of 
Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P., to Mary Anne, second daughter of 
the late R. F. Grindall, Esq., C. S., and granddaughter of Ad- 
miral Sir R. Grindall, KCB. 

On the 13th of April, at Taney Church, Dublin, Captain 
George Harrington Hawes, Ninth Regiment, to the Hon, Cecilia 
Priscilla Yelverton, daughter of Viscount Avonmore, 

On the 23rd, at the British Legation, Florence, Theodore 
Howard, eldest son of J. Howard Galton, Esq., of Hadzor, 
Worcestershire, to Frances Amelia, fourth daughter of the 
Right Hon. Sir George Arthur, Bart. 

On the 26th, at Kempsey, near Worcester, oo Skipwith, 
R.N., fourth son of the late Sir Gray Skipwith, Bart., of New- 
bold-hall, Warwickshire, to Louisa Maria, second daughter of 
Richard Temple, Esq., of the Nash, near Worcester. 

On the 28th, at Edensor, Derbyshire, G. H. Stokes, Esq., to 
Emily, eldest daughter of Sir Joseph Paxton, of Chatsworth, 

On the 30th, at St. Mary’s Church, Castletown, Joseph 
Thomas, Esq., to Margaret Annie, second daughter of John 
Kelly, Esq., and High Bailiff of Castletown, in the Isle of Man. 

On the 30th, at Hersham Church, Thomas Bacon Phillips, 
Esq., great-grandson of the late celebrated John Bacon, Esq., 
soakates, to Caroline Emma, youngest daughter of the late 
Charles Ammershuber, Esq., of Heywood-lodge, Surrey. 

On the 3rd, at St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, Thomas 
Francis Rolt, Esq., late of the Coldstream Guards, second and 
youngest son of Major-General Sir John Rolt, K.C. and K.C.B., 
of Great Cumberland-place, Hyde-park, to Mary Charlotte, 
second daughter of Captain George Foot, Royal Artillery, of 
Tor-grove, near Plymouth, 

DEATHS, 

On the 24th of April, at Paris, in the seventy-third year of 
her age, Sophia, widow of the Right Hon, George Evans, M.P., 
of Portrane, county of Dublin. 

On the 24th, aged sixty-eight, at his residence, York-street, 
City-road, after a lingering illness, Benjamin Capper, Esq., 
barrister-at-law, and ex-Attorney-General at Tobago. 

On the 25th, Thomas Dax, Esq., Senior Master of the Court 


| of Exchequer. 








On the 26th, at Newington-lodge, —— aged seventy- 
seven, Thomas Oliver, Esq., late of the firm of Oliver and Boyd. 
On the 29th, Emily, wife of Mr, Mitchell, Old Bond-street, 
aged thirty-eight. 
On the 30th, at his residence, Camden-grove, Kensington, 
James Roe, Esq., a magistrate, and deputy-lieutenant of the 
county of Middlesex, in his sixty-third year, 

On the 30th, at the Deanery, Peterborough, of disease of the 
heart, the Very Rev. George Butler, D.D., Dean of Peter- 
borough, formerly head-master of Harrow School. 

On the 30th, Juliana Lucy Sarah, the wife of Henry Dalton 
Wittit Lyon, Esq., Royal Scots Greys, and youngest daughter 
of the Right Hon. Lord Jobn Somerset. 

On the 2nd of May, at Theydon Bois, Essex, aged sixty-seven, 
Diana, wife of the Rev. George Hambleton, and eldest daughter 
of the late Sir Thomas Whichcote, Bart., of Aswarby.park, 
Lincolnshire. 

On the 3rd, in Upper Brook-street, Rebecca, relict of the late 
Captain Robert Cutts Barton, R.N., of Borough, in the county 
of Devon, and Sister of Sir Ralph Lopes, Bart., M.P., aged 
sixty-two, 








A Critic.—It will not be easy to get a pithier de- 
scription of a good critic than that which Winstanley 
gives of Matthew Paris, when speaking of his history : 
“Though he had sharp nails, he had clean hands,”s= 
From Dauuas’s Poetics. 
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Publi Affairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law 
ot its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 














THE MARCH OF THE DEMOCRACY. 


Accorpine to Lord John Russell, the Budget is 
the first concession to the Democracy in that pro- 

ess of recognition which he began at Perth. 

rd John’s policy is, to make the Democracy 
conservative, by treating the le as friends— 
by conciliating the interests of al and giving no 
undue benefit to any class; for he who sets him- 
self up to check the demands of the Democracy, 
“will but incur jrritation, and finally make 
triumphant the power against which he has to 
struggle.” 

There is a modicum of fallacy in this declara- 
tion which it will do no harm to recognize, 
although we do not record it as any cause for 
grudge against the speaker. He proposes to 
prevent the Democracy from triumphing by 
treating it as a friend. Yet why should it not 
triumph? If it has power, if it has intelligence, 
and if it deserves to be treated as a friend is 
treated, why hinder its approaching victory ? To 
prepare that triumph, indeed, without injury to 
others, or ill-will, or malicious exultation, may 
be true statesmanship; and conceding to Lord 
John better motives than he avows himself, 
we are inclined to accept his policy in spite of his 
somewhat equivocal words, as preparing for that 
unmalignant triumph. 

The Budget, then, is the concession towards 
this recognized power of the Democracy. It is 
fitting, perhaps, that the first concession should 
be of a physical kind, since the sensible power of 
the Democracy is also first felt in a physical form. 
Lord John might have gone further, even in this 
first Budget, if his recognition had been more 
hearty. The Income-tax, for instance, might 
have extended to all incomes ; with that exemp- 
tion of 50/. to be struck off every income, that 
would have saved pressure upon mere penury, 
and would have removed the lack of equity wn 
putting the tax of about two per cent. on the in- 
come of 100/., and no tax at all on the income a 
few shillings lower. It would be necessary, in- 
deed, to accompany the Income-tax by an exten- 
sion of the franchise, about which there would 
have been no difficulty. Still it is something to 
see the Democracy recognized in the framing of 
the Ministerial measures; and the Budget, we 
say, was a point of commencement with the actual 
development of the democratic power at the mo- 
ment. 

For it is in the money department that the 
growing strength of the Tecuniand is felt. The 
general demand for a rise of wages, generally 
conceded by the masters, is the first immediate 
effect of that power. What with emigration and 
rising trade, the working man is of more value 
than he used to be; and the first consequence is, 
to make him put a higher price upon himself. He 
does so; and the masters admit his own appraise- 
ment—they give him the price. As bankruptcies 
are “superseded” sometimes, in the commercial 
world, by the prompt payment in full of all the 
bankrupt’s debt ; so in the labour market, strikes 
have been superseded in innumerable instances 
by the immediate concession of the demands 
which would have led to the strike. It may be 
said, almost without a metaphor, that at the pre- 
sent moment all England isa strike “ supe’ r 
by the concession of the masters. Masters some- 
times tell the men strikes are of no use. Why, 
it was the power of strike, the latent dread of 
that resort, which has made the masters at the 
present moment give what they were bound to 
give. 

But already the men are obtaining more than 
wages. In many cases, the duration of hours 
has come es gree. = the masters are 
giving up the point, where the men vere in 
ae A other om, there are conta ulate of 
personal comfort which are attended to. The 
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working people are becoming “ pétsons of consi- 
deration,” literally. One of the rye important 
concessions has been that of courts of drbitration, 
under dhe namé or ahothef, to settle disputes be- 
tweet master and men. Sunderland was an éx- 
ample, which has been followed in other places, 
especially Kidderminster and Glasgow. These 
courts, call them by what name you may, will be 
useful in practice; but they are important, at 
the present moment, in testifying the recognition 
of the men by their employers, who meet them, 
on an equality, to consult and to arrange terms 
reciprocally. The spirit of dictation amongst 
the employers is declining, and the spirit of mu- 
tual consultation is taking its place. 

One of the most intelligent claims put forward 
by the men, is that for a half-holiday on the 
Saturday. In many respects, this would be a 
valuable gain, in a political and social, as well as 
an economical point of view. ‘The bitter ob- 
servance of the Sabbath” tends to check anythin 
like general intercourse on the seventh day ; pa | 
although that sectarian. spirit is on the wane, it 
still has some effect. The half of a secular day 
would be free from this restraint. The people 
would be unchecked in the enjoyment of their 
leisure ; they would naturally incline to congre- 
gate, and, in the fine season, would probably 
congregate in the open air. With the extension 
of the militia, we want a time for periodic dril- 
ling; to say nothing of the sports that might be 
revived on that leisure day. And they would be 
tevived, since leisure and assemblage of the 
people naturally lead to active sports. The 
people would once more begin to know each 
other, as a body, not only during the formal col- 
lections of public meetings, or assemblages for 
work, each of which has its peculiar kind of 
rigour and stern feeling, but in hours of more 
genuine personal intercourse. Nothing could be 
more useful, in reviving a spirit of healthy inde- 
pendence, and, at the same time, a spirit of 
— sympathy. We should like to see that 

irmingham claim extended to every part of the 
country. Unquestionably the employers would 
* concede it, if it were generally and perseveringly 
sought. And it might be conceded, without the 
slightest detriment to commerce; since well- 
arranged labour could produce more than is 
done now, by ill-arranged and ill-spirited labour. 

The one thing, at present, wanted, to put the 
full soul into all this body of strength, on the 
part of the working classes,—the one thing 
wanted, and, perhaps, just on the point of arriv- 
ing, is, a higher feeling of their own position and 
responsibilities towards themselves, towards their 
fellow-creatures and their country. The true 
source of weakness, amongst the working classes, 
has been their keeping to the selfish principle of 
trade—*“ Each for himself, and nothing better 
than God for us all,” as the true atheistical spirit 
of the maxim has run. Hach for himself is a good 
maxim, while man is vindicating his rights against 
aggression, his liberty against restraint, and his 
dignity against abasement; but his strongest 
stand should be for his fellow-creatures, and 
those who depend upon him. “My brother is 
myself,” is the true maxim of strength for the 
working classes. If every working man felt an 
injury to another working man, as an injury to 
himself, the power of so numerous a body would 
be invincible. To secure fair play for each and 
for all, should be the resolute intention of the 
working classes; and a man should rather sacri- 
fice his life, or his wages,—which, in our day, is 
thought of more account,—than yield to an in- 
justice, not only because the injustice is an 
offence to himself, but because it is an offence to 
the principles which guard the welfare of the 
whole species. 

The working classes have more disinterested- 
ness than any other class, but they might revive 
that more generous spirit. Probably when the 
pressure of immediate necessity and trial is some- 
what lightened, the spirit will revive of itself, and 
they will then see that a generous and upright 
construction of their relations with each other in- 
volves also a generous and upright construction 
of the relations towards their employers. When 
the working classes fully understand their own 
interest, they will perceive that discord has only 
disguised, not destroyed the truth, that the in- 
terest of employers and workpeople is one and the 
same. . If the workpeople flourish, the employers 
must flourish ; and if the workpeople Pick to 
flourish, they cannot do so while theit employers 
are injured. 





But the spirit would go higher still. The work- 
man would perceive that if he had his full rights, 
and his fellow labourer had his full rights, and 
each one of his féllow-labourers likewise, and 
also his master, then the country would be truly 

rosperous. He would perceive, therefore, that 
© stand up for his rights is to stand up for his 
country; and if once the great body of the 
ore ge could be impressed with that reviving 
ove of country which is the true strength of 
every free people, the Democracy would then, 
and.not before, be the true Sovereign of thie En- 
lish Commonwealth. To arrive at that power 
epends, not upon the concessions of Parliament, 
but upon the resolution of the working-classes 
themselves. Their enfranchisement is in their 
own hands; if they understand themselves, they 
cannot fail to attain it. Hope tells us that we are 
already on the way. 





RIGHT OF SANCTUARY IN ENGLAND. 


THERE is some satisfaction in the declaration of 
Lord John Russell on Thursday night, that the 
ancient law of this country secures a refuge for 
political refugees ; that the law is the same for 
all, whatever their rank or political influence— 
for princes and persons of the most lowly con- 
dition, for royalists and the most ultra-republi- 
cans ; and that the law will never be changed. 
Some satisfaction also in Lord Palmerston’s de- 
claration, that there is nothing to justify any 
roceedings against any other person besides 
Mr. Hale, British or foreign ; nothing, therefore, 
to justify proceedings against Kossuth. But 
these declarations would be more satisfactory if 
they were made without manifest reservations ; 
and we are surprised that those Members who 
have the courage and the perseverance to bring 
Ministers to account so successfully as they have 
done, should not find the means of driving them 
to an explicit answer on certain important points. 

Lord Palmerston has not given a distinct reply 
to the question, whether or not our police exer- 
cise some kind of special watch over Kossuth. 
He has said that he has given no particular 
orders ; but what if he has put agents of Prus- 
sian and Austrian police in communication with 
our commissioners, giving to the latter general 
instructions to facilitate the pursuit of these 
foreign police? The Prussian papers stated 
lately that Attorney-General Noérner, and Police- 
Lieutenant Goldheim had succeeded in tracking 
Kossuth; and they evidently pointed to that 
false evidence respecting the Rotherhithe rockets 
which Lord Palmerston is now obliged to dis- 
avow. Now what business had the Prussian 
police in this country? Who gave them the 
opportunity of pursuing Kossuth? Who faci- 
litated their use of spies and false informers ? 
There is great reason to suspect that Police- 
Lieutenant Goldheim had some connexion—some 
co-operation with our own police ; and if so, it 
must have been under the authority of Lord 
Palmerston. Very distinct questions on this 
point should be put to Lord Palmerston ; and 
when a question is put to that extremely adroit 
Minister, it ought not to be accompanied by re- 
marks which give him the opportunity of answer- 
ing the remarks, and leaving the question un- 
answered. 

Tell Lord Palmerston that he is suspected ; 
that police have been sent as labourers into 
Kossuth’s house ; and instead of answering the 

uestion implied, he will make the House of 
wear laugh by telling them stories of dag- 
gers with the name of * Palmer and Son” upon 
them, and will draw forth easy cheers by de- 
claring it his duty to back the police in main- 
taining order, or something of that kind. 

Lord John Russell also, with his equality for 
all persons, might be asked whether be is pre- 

ared to maintain equality of treatment abso- 
faletp. He can have no business with what 

asses in foreign countries; it cannot be any 
unction of his to obstruct the Hungarian Hamp- 
den in the contest with the Austrian Charles 
Stuart. Lord John Russell is not bound to pro- 
vide sticking-plaster to keep on the head of any 
rebellious sovereign in Europe. If we remember 
rightly, other persons besides Kossuth have en- 
gaged in attempts to alter the Government of 
other countries. Don Pedro has been a familiar 
name with English politicians, We have had a 
* Spanish legion ;” we rather boast of establish- 
ing a free Government in Belgium ; but in most 
of these cases the aliens whom we favoured were 
of the royal rank. Now, if Lord John Russell 
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is sincere, he would help Kossuth at pee 
easily as Queen Isabella, or King nah. a toon itt | 
e would not, however, press k i be e, 
but only let this test be put to him. If pes 
equality is to be prota » the a 8 
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ceedings taken against another; 4 

Russell may be asked, if he woul pledge 

on no occasion to use any legal instrament ¢ 
such an one as could be applied to the case, 
of a fugitive Bourbon, or a fugitive 

the mere alteration of the name in the 

the form? If there would be any difference 
the body of the document, the professed ¢ 














is a delusion. Secondly, we presume tha that ! 
John Russell will in = case it ex va ot 
ing to law: now British law does not rejoice in | nue, Ot! 
a copious use of police or spies ; nor does it need of the f 
any such assistance. Thirdly, altho he may ti, 
use the letter as well as the spirit of the Ig to thos 
will not Lord John Russell admit that foe They ¥ 
advantage to use collateral instruments form. are 
portant political purposes,—to use, for e in vhie 
an old Act intended for putting down @ ng tio 18 
as a means of impeding a political moveniey  ceired! 
abroad? Kossuth’s objects sare as well kn youd! 
as Don Pedro's, or Don Miguel's, and Lond comme 
Russell has no business with. them. Kod 
has declared that he will not break the laws of | met# 
this country ; and Lord John Russell's busine | yea 
is to see, not that Kossuth should abstaitt 4 } wr 
movements against Austria, but that he. 
from movements against our laws. If Minis ate 20 
keep within the honest limits that we have in- the be 
dicated, they are in their right; bat we very Prov 
much doubt whether policemen dogged fhe “ | bye 
of Louis Napoleon, or worked as gardeners pay 
Claremont in the days of de Joinville’s hopes. be 
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THE SUPERANNUATION FUND: ( 
TREATMENT OF PUBLIC SERVANTS. ch 
Att public bodies and most nations, not to say win 
private individuals, have usually felt it incumbent 
upon them to provide for servants who hid » best 
served them faithfully for a long series of years: io 
in many instances pensions are given to the ser hat 
vants, and even the widows and children of those sap 
who die have, in cases of necessity, some kind of oa 
provision. Many States have acknowl ai 
that obligation; many English gentlemen hen 
it; so has the Bank of England, although cor- au 
porations are said to have no feeling; solo 4 
some provincial banks ; and so likewise the East a 
India Company. In the Army there isthe 4, 
retiring pension, with allowance for the widow t 
under certain conditions ; in the Navy, the same. in 
The common soldier may look to Chelsea, or @ — pug 
out-pension; the common sailor, to Greenwich. | 4, 
But. there is one body of men to whom this | = 
instinctive principle of humanity is not extended; | 4, 
and that is the Civil Service of England. | pai 
The case however would be muc understated 1 
if we were to describe that class as being merely | the 
deprived of pensions or of hope for assistance to + 
widows and children. It is much worse. | 
great bulk of the body is muleted by a deduction sal 
of 5 per cent. from its pay in respect of ineomes re 
above 100/.,and of 2} per cent.under that amount; 8) 
in order to the formation of what is ams mu 
superannuation fund. There is, however, & tle 
tinction inthe body. Those who were appoin " 
to the service before 1829 do not pay tow tri (a 
fund; but after the 4th of August, 1829, contri- d 
bute. The distinction of non-paying and paying ry 
members of the service is carried out in the pay- tl 
ments made to them, and the arg el i. 
scales of superannuation allowed te a IV | t 
classes by the Act, 4th and 5th William 17. | , 
cap. 24:— } 
Piast CLass.—Those who do not contribute to the | 
Superannuation Fund :— : 
"he 10 yrs. service and under 15 fy of salary: i 
15 fF 94 0 » 
20 5 Gt ! 
25 a re 07 » | i 
30 ” ” 35 th " ia 
835 . 7 40 ” f 
40 b> ” 4543 1 
45 . — "7 ‘ ss 
50 and upwards, the whole salary. 
Seconp Crass.—Those who do contribute to the ! 
Superannuation Fund :— | 
Mor 10 yrs. service and under 17 ¥5 of salary: | 
17 F Y» de 
24 is in : . 
81 ” % 
$8 33 Hs Sy ” 
45 and upwards (jrdsor) wy” 
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‘nk that we have made a 
Our readers Ancol class where we should 
ot for he will observe that those 
uniformly have a higher allow- 
gawd who do. This is very unjust, 


js aD exceedingly small part of the in- 


« salculated in the Civil Service there 
bit than 7 sons, with 70,000 de- 
somone them. e amount which is de- 
weet ie thei salaries and paid into the 
is annually about 55,000/., and in the 
Bshoque the operation of the Act it will ulti- 
neat to about 94,000/. a year. Govern- 
nse amalready received 568,000/. The interest 
= would be 21,000/.a year. Whether 
ae it, therefore, as a matter of reve- 
y WT patier of capitalization, the benefit 
mrad may be said to amount to 55,000/., 
ety year. But what of the repayment 
1 chose whose contributions form the fund? 
were for some years nothing, and now they 
say oer 9000/. a year. The manner, indeed, 
OY bjch the Government treat these contribu- 
oF is inary, and can hardly have re- 
aed the attention of any real statesman, or he 
would not have permitted so gross a violation of 
| common honesty. The payment is exacted com- 
pulerily, but instead of being treated as pay- 
towards a fund, it is treated as part of the 
' year's revenue for the State, and then the State 
| y these miserable pittances in return! In 
oe words, as the members of the Civil Service 
sre not thought to be very — persons, 
the benevolent State undertakes to be a second 
Providence for them, and it effects the operation 
_ by exacting from them 55,000/. a year, and then 
] it pays them 80007. a year. 
Bren that is not a statement of the outrageous 
injustice, The man who is compelled to pay a 
part of his into the Exchequer under the 
| ples of a provision for his latter years, cannot 
chim retirement as a right; is not entitled to 
retire from the public service under sixty-five 
yeas of age, unless incapable from infirmity of 
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> wind or body to discharge his duties ; and at the 
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same time, if he dies in service, he has no claim 
whatsoever. This would be an exceedingly 
stupid bargain for any man to make, but it is to 
be observed, that the Civil servants have no 
choice in the matter: the bargain is forced upon 
them by the State. We will ask any Statesman 
oneither side of the House, whether he would 
po. oer a nsibility of this extraordinary 
arrangement eare perfectly confident of 
the reply. There is no aie that could 
this han 


d to a compulsory bargain of this 





ind; but those who permit the continuance of | 


such an extortion are responsible for it, almost 
as much as those who originated it. The only 


| excuse for its continuance must be, that the 
Ministers responsible for it have not taken the | 
| pains to understand it. 
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Even yet, however, we have not exhausted 


| irregularities of ap | kind. 
| learns with horror an 


the injustice of the case. The pretext is, that it | 


is necessary to compel these improvident dogs 


talary in the Civil Service is 141/. a year, but 
for two-thirds of the body it does not exceed 861. 
ayear. It would be a difficult matter for many 
nen, who cannot keep up the appearance of gen- 
or the future out of that 


mount. We believe, however, that in many 


{ cases they would do'so. Most likely they would 
most economical of all means for | 


do it by the 
taving—that is, by insuring their lives, which 
could to a very moderate extent out of their 


| small incomes, But the State, which undertakes 


uld 

fo compel a provision for the future, actually 
ain aney the means of ¢ ecting it, and ponerse 4 
Gat For it will be observed, that in a 
ble proportion of the cases the money 

ath #8 never returned to him who pays it, 
ite shape either of annuity for himself, or of 
— benefit for his dependents. Mr. Glad- 
; whe proposes to establich some kind of life 
wii L for those who pay the Income-tax. It 
i ‘. fair claim on om ea of the Civil 
= it he should consider this extortion 
bn name of tribute to the superannuation 
ehh, me-Tax already paid, and should 
insurance to the amount from the time 

his yments began ; and then he might 
om . ee tas, to begin from the passing 
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A... have ruated a few of the facts, anxious 


most conspicuous. We have 


Now, the average | 





said enough to show, that at the present moment 
the British Government is playing the part of a 
fraudulent insurance-office, almost as impudent 
in its project as any that Mr. Wilson could cite, 
and—alas! for the Civil Service,—far more suc- 
cessful than any extortionate speculation of that 
kind has ever been. If Mr. Gladstone would 
but cast his busy eye for a quarter of an hour on 
the document* circulated by the Civil Service, 
their claim would be satisfied. The very clear 
and complete statement is nevertheless very com- 
pact, ol his rapid intellect would comprehend 
all that there is in the ten pages, within the space 
of as many minutes. 





MARRIAGE-LAW REFORM. 


Amonest the strange incidents in all accounts of 
strange countries, those strike us as the most 
singular which bear upon the relation of man to 
woman. - Whether it is the institution of the 
grisette, or its more modern version, that of the 
Lorette, in Paris; or that of the cicisbeo in 
Italy ; or that of the orthodox Mussulman, with 
his maximum of four wives, in Islam ; or that of 
the organized temporary concubinage of Japan, 
it all seems to us strange and but half rational. 
And yet, if our own customs were told to a 
distant foreigner, as they really are, he would be 
as much amazed as we can be. But how would 
he be astounded, if he learned that a commission 
had been appointed to consider the subject, and 
that it had proceeded without advising any 
essential improvement, or even collecting any 
real information on the subject ! 

The Commissioners summoned a few lawyers 
of the * Civil law,” a code constructed for Rome 
in the degenerate part of antiquity, and possess- 
ing amongst ourselves an authority on the wane 
almost to extinction. ‘There is every probabilit 
that Ministers will introduce a measure to brea 
up and abolish the courts devoted to the adminis- 
tration of that code ; and yet the lawyers of those 
courts are the witnesses. It is as though the 
makers of Chinese shoes or English stays were 
examined on the anatomy and functions, healthy 
or unhealthy, of the human frame. Even in that 
modicum of evidence the Commissioners had 
materials that might have suggested the exten- 
sion of the inquiry—such as the declaration of Sir 
Stephen Lushington, that a separation without a 
divorce almost always results in “ immoral” life. 
But acting on a presumed principle of morals, 
the Commissioners ignore these consequences as 
incidents essentially inevitable, and prefer to 
treat the subject by an ideal standard. 

It is the common practice to speak and act as 
if marriage were the only condition of people in 
society, except those leading a life of celibacy ; 
and yet, if we did not see evidence to the con- 
trary in the streets, the very newspapers might 
teach us better. There is marriage, no doubt ; 
but also wholesale prostitution, also wholesale 
The young soul 
revulsion that which the 
“immoral” Shelley denounced as a hideous fact, 
—that in our society, “love” may be bought and 
sold, both legally and illegally ; but “ old stagers” 
like Sir Stephen Lushington and Sir John Stod- 
dart know the fact too well practically to ignore 
what theoretically they set aside. 

Look at the papers of the week. In one case 
we find an officer in the army seeking divorce 
from his wife, who has practically ceased to be 
his, and has become that of another man. In a 
second case, we find a commercial man petitioning 
the House of Lords for his divorce om a wife 
who is habitually intemperate, and faithless to 
him ; but the case threatens to break down, not 
because there is any doubt of the facts, but be- 
cause the Peers seem to have a suspicion that 
the divorced woman intends to marry another 
man, and that the husband connives; in other 
words, the Peers have a suspicion that while the 
husband intends to seem the bachelor he really 
is, the bachelor intends to become formally the 
husband he really is; and the Peers think it 
better for “ morals” to retain the three in the 
several false relations at present existing between 
them ! 

A far more painful case is disclosed in one of 
the police courts, not for the first time within a 





* “The Case of the Civil Servants of the Crown, having 
reference to the Appropriation of the Abatements made 
from their Salaries under Act 4 and 5 Will. IV., yal 24, 
(for the purpose of reducing prospectively the charges 
incurred ha roviding for Superannuation allowances), as 
a Provident Fund.” 


few weeks, and we know thai it is by no meansa 
singular example. The story is brief. A young 
lady is dangerously ill ; her mother, unsuspecting, 
sends for a respectable medical man; he dis- 
covers that the young lady would have become 
a mother, but that violent means had been em- 
ployed, necessarily with her a to 
prevent that final result. The medical man de- 
nounces the crime; two other medical men are 
committed to prison on the charge, and the case 
is sent for trial. In the meantime, one of the 
medical prisoners goes mad in prison, and the 
other is rescued from his violence. All this is 
painful enough, but the worstremains. It turns 
out that the father of the child that was pre- 
vented is a clergyman of the Church of England, 
ministering to a congregation in London City. 
He is a “popular” preacher. He should have 
command of means, since he is said by one 
of the medical men to have offered a bribe 
for secresy. And yet he, with command of 
money, suffered the poor girl to be placed in a 
position so cruel, and did not take the proper 
steps to secure secresy without violence either to 
the criminal law or to nature! This case, we 
say, is singular only in the complication of its 
incidents; its main circumstances are far from 
being without parallel. 

The marriage-law is open to other severe ques- 
tions, besides those of neglecting to provide 
against much evil that exists, and exists only 
because the laws are made irrespectively of na- 
ture. There are cases of deplorable hardship 

uite apart from what are called “ moral” grounds. 

he Globe of Tuesday last relates a case in point. 
A young lady marries a man in full health; a 
short time after marriage he loses reason, and is 
pronounced to be an incurable lunatic, and she is 
condemned to perpetual widowhood. So far it 
is deplorable, yet most true. But suppose the 
husband should “‘ recover,” who is to guarantee 
her against being the mother of a progeny of 
lunatics? Were she to demur, could > not sue 
for ‘restitution of conjugal rights?” and would 
not the law regard it as more “moral” to pros- 
titute a sane woman to a lunatic— preserving 
her, meanwhile, in a condition of widowhood for 
that purpose—rather than to release her from a 
compact which is practically void? 

Once a political reformer was regarded as a 
destructive and subversive revolutionist ; now, 
the title ‘‘ Conservative” is united to that of 
“ Radical,” in the very Government of the coun- 
try. Some day the moral reformer may hope to 
attain the same position ; already, society is be- 
ginning to understand that laws intended to 
create “morals” and “domestic happiness,” 
create domestic misery and vice; and also that 
the prohibiting of the inevitable, or the neces- 
sitating of the depraved, are not constituent parts 
of a sound code. 





REGULATION OF WAGES BY STATUTE, 


WE believe that Lord John Russell was quite 
sincere in his manful declaration for “ the de- 
mocracy.” He can view the people from a dis- 
tance, and in a kind of Raphaelesque grouping ; 
but when he comes to details he shows as little 
facility in handling them as the landscape 
painter who can “dash in” a flower bed for a 
view, could walk amongst the individual flowers, 
and classify them botanically, or grow them 
horticulturally. A question was before the 
House of Commons which affects the rights and 
welfare of the largest number of the people, in 
their capacity of working-classes. The general 
course of the debate showed that the House of 
Commons was quite incompetent; either to settle 
the question, or even to understand how it came 
before the House; and Mr. Hume wished the 
debate to be adjourned in order that time might 
be afforded to consider the question. Lord John 
Russell could not agree to the adjournment for 
that reason. He took pains to explain that he 
agreed to the adjournment for the reasons stated 
by Mr. James Wilson, who wanted to pass an 
Socheqiar Bill’s bill that day, to prevent the 
House from meeting on Saturday ; a very desir- 
able step, but certainly bearing no to 
the important questions which the 

then debating. 

We are not now going to advocate a reform of 
the Combination laws; we are only to 
state how the matter stands. It was 
put by Mr. Montague Chambers, who 
ample justice to the choice of the men of 
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men in the iron trades were tried for conspiring 
to injure their masters. Mr. Baron Rolfe, the 
present Lord Chancellor, was the presiding judge, 
and he laid down this rule, “that if the work- 
men in assembling had no other object than to 
persuade one another that it was their interest 
not to work except for certain wages, or not to 
work under certain wages, or unless certain re- 
ops were complied with, —_ was not an 
object, provided it was sought in a peace- 

able manner.” Sach is the rule laid dows | by a 


judge who attained the very highest esteem on 
the Bench, and who is now the Lord Chancellor 
of England. 


At Stafford Assizes, in 1851, some tin-plate 
workers were tried for combination against their 
masters, and Mr. Justice Erle then laid down 
another rule. He said, ‘That where persons com- 
bined together to obstruct and molest a niaster 
manufacturer, in order to enforce him to alter his 
mode of carrying on his business, and in pur- 
suance of that object combined to persuade other 
men to leave his employ, that being an overt act, 
was an indictable offence.” Mr. Justice Erle 
is also a judge much esteemed ; his legal know- 
ledge, his general probity, are admitted; and 
— we think th® judgment which he de- 
livered at Stafford in the Welvaceansptos case 
illogical and harsh, still, we repeat, it is not our 
object to enter into that question. For the pre- 
sent moment it suffices us to show, that two 
judges, both of high repute, have undertaken to 
interpret the existing law, and that one of them in- 
terprets it to mean, that men are liable to indict- 
ment if they combine to persuade each other, 
while the other interprets it to mean that men 
may \awfully combime to persuade each other. 

The existing law, therefore, is interpreted by 
two judges in an exactly opposite sense. If the 
working people trust tothe interpretation of Mr. 
Baron Rolfe, they may be indicted under the 
interpretation of Mr. Justice Erle. Now, a law 
which may be construed to mean either that the 
working classes are enabled to combine, or that 
they are forbidden to combine, is not a just law, 
—not a law which makes obedience easy. It is 
what the late Lord Chancellor would have called 
“‘a mockery, a delusion, and asnare.” Evidently, 
therefore, the case is one for a Declaratory Act, 
such as Mr. Drummond proposed to introduce. 

When, however, we appeal again to Parlia- 
ment, the opportunity arises of revising, not 
only the terms, but the policy of the law, and it 
is fair to consider whether or not it is desirable 
to maintain or to abrogate the statute. The expe- 
diency of a law must be determined by the facts 
of the case. Now, what are the facts? It is the 
eustom of the ironmasters in Staffordshire to 
meet every quarter, and to determine what shall 
be the price of iron. It is the custom of masters 
in many towns to meet and determine what shall 
be the rateof wages _ totheworkmen. General 
resolves are adopted; and there is no doubt that 
if there is a difference of opinion, those who are 
in favour of certain measures use their best elo- 
quence to persuade others to their view. There 
is no doubt, also, that if any one person were to 
act counter to the opinions of the rest, although 
sagen they would not beat him, or throw 

im out of window, or hoot after him in the 
streets, he would in the end find himself some- 
how or other the loser: his business would 
suffer, and he would be very uncomfortable at 
social meetings, and even in church or chapel. 
Catching the tone of public dislike, dealers 
would pass his warehouse, friends would not in- 
vite him, waiters at public dinners would forget 
him, and waiters upon Providence in the pulpit 
would level pious sarcasms at him. 

There is another class of persons in Stafford- 
shire and Wolverhampton, who have a commo- 
dity to sell—the workpeople with their labour. 
They meet to arrange the price at which it shall 
be sold; a difference of opinion arises amongst 
them, and those who think that the price should 
be higher than that which contents some others, 
use their best eloquence to persuade those others 
5 st vig’ According to Mr. Justice Erle, 

a tagae proceedings the working classes commit 

e offence. The Solicitor-General, in- 
ices a new element into their crime: 
persons out of work must not use 
pon persons who are in work. Now, 
P difference of opinion as to the ex- 
may be amongst lawyers, we are 
winced that the law ought to be prac- 
al both for masters and men. We are 





not less convinced that persuasion cannot be con- 
stituted an offence, except by a very gross 
stretching of legal intervention. It would be a 
manifest outrage on common sense to interfere 
with the Staffordshire ironmasters or the Liver- 
pool manufacturers ; and if they are free, it is an 
outrage on justice to interfere with the men. 
There is, indeed, a species of compulsory law 
which the legislature may very fairly enforce: it 
is, where a particular regulation would derive its 
whole value from its universal observance ; where 
the decided majority of any class wish it to be 
enforced upon themselves; but where a few in- 
dividuals might frustrate it. Although not a 
pure example of such a rule, the Ten-hours Bill 
partook of that character. In such matters, one 
class should not have an advantage in the com- 
pulsion of another class. It is as unjust to let 
the masters prevent the workmen from combin- 
ing to persuade each other in arranging their 
wages, as it would be to let the workmen prevent 
the masters; but to permit the one without the 
other, violates common sense as well as justice. 
The truth is, that many of these complications 
arise from the attempt to make too much law. 
Government cannot interfere with individuals ; 
neither can workmen fix the rate of wages by 
law ; nor ought masters to be able to prevent a 
rate of wages by law. The legislature ought abso- 
lutely to withhold its hands from meddling with 
such matters. Its interference occasions nothing 
but bad feeling and unexpected embarrassment. 
We recognise the same reasoning as strictly ap- 
plying to Sir Henry Halford’s Bill for the pre- 
vention of abatements in the Nottinghamshire 
weavers and other trades. Abatements from 
wages, whether in the name of rents for frames, 


of commission for giving out goods, or of contri- | 


butions to a “superannuation fund,” are not 
always in themselves dishonest, but are indistin- 
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which consists in the conflict : 
Bel hi 


self, who is so earnest to promo 

of the democrac ‘thinkext hot Pod ty 

an Exchequer Bills bill a stage, than to delbeay 
on the imperfections of a comp lave Whig) 
affects the liberties and livelood the mul 
tude in that democracy. If Lord John Ruse! 
would contrive any means of letting half-a-do 
members of the working classes into the ow. 
they could soon explain to him what it is, |p 
the meantime, we are glad to see Mr. | 


Chambers act so well as leading daa 





HONOURABLE MEMBERS PAINTED BY 
THEMSELVES, 


Mr. Drummonp is a person who is 

only by force or ac bet If he were 2 
and had a vote, the only use that he would mike 
of it would be to sell it. If he were a peer, his 
view of the public interest would be determined 
by his getting a blue riband. He entered 


| House of Commons in the hope of a place, Hi, 


guishable from dishonesty, and are therefore | 


very objection ble. 
all the objections which app! 
men call topical treatment—that is to say, miti- 
gations of symptoms arising from a disease which 
is in itself ceglacten ; as where a man puts asalve 
on an eruption without trying to cure the disease 
that causes the irritation. The frame-work 
knitters of Nottingham are not compelled to 
take the work upon the terms offered. by the 
masters, and it is tyranny to force a master to 
give work on particular terms, or to prevent him 
from giving it on any terms that he chooses to 
offer. If the frame-work knitters of Nottingham 
lie under some compulsion, that does not spring 
from the masters, but from something else, and 
the compulsion, we believe, is this. 

Our laws alienate the native of England from 
the land to which he is born; they prevent him 
from getting his livelihood out of the surface of 
the earth; no substitute is provided to secure 
him even a bare subsistence, and, therefore, he is 


They are always open to | 
to what medical 





under the compulsion of necessity to take what | 


he can get. By the complication of many laws 


he is debarred from an education which is given | 


to others of his fellow countrymen. His facul- 
ties are less cultivated than others ; he is more 
helpless than they, and, therefore, at their mercy ; 
and yet when all that is done, the legislature 
steps in and prevents that comparatively poor 
and helpless man from combining with his fellows 
to arrange the terms of their labour, although it 
permits the man who is educated and full of re- 
sources to combine for keeping down wages. The 
framework knitters of Nottingham would not be 
under any compulsion by their masters if we had 
a sound Poor Law, or if we had not manacled 
their liberties by combination laws. Emigration 
and brisk trade are doing much to suspend the 
operation of our tyrannical laws, and therefore it 
is a peculiarly good time to consider those laws, 
since it can be done without excitement or irri- 
tation. 

In this case, as in many others, it will be 
found that the evil mainly consists in our having 
too much compulsory law. The law is not only 
too much, but it is superfluous. All desirable 
ends to be attained by this law of individual 
intervention can be attained by a general law. 
If the masters have a right to combine, the work- 
men have a right to combine; but both have no 
right to use coercion or to break the peace ; and 
a general police law for the preservation of the 
peace, properly administered, would keep them 
under control. That is all that ought to be 
sought. The proper thing’ to do with the com- 
bination laws is to repeal them absolutely. Should 





has his price. He only wishes that Governmen 
had more places to give; the sole danger 0 
Government is the want of more places, Govern 
ment is like a sow which brings forth mote pig 
than she has teats for, and a surplus of hungn| 
Rigs is the great danger to the State* By 
{r. Drummond, unfortunately, is as yet withou 
a teat, and, by his own account, he must be sy 
dangerous fellow. We are not painting his cha | 
racter for him, we have his own certificate fer it 


All that we have done in the foregoing sentences 
has been, in the — by Mr. 
to substitute for everybody else, at whom he was 


talking, himself; for we judge of others by ou- 
selves. The greater includes the less—the wi- 
versal picture includes the artist that painted it 
Sir Frederic Smith is “a meritorious officer 
and an honourable gentleman.” He has a 
official connexion with Chatham, he wants a sea 
in Parliament, and he uses his official connenn 
with Chatham and with the Administration t 
bribe the voters with place and otherwise, Ht 
acts, in short, on the Drummond view of aD 
kind, but he does all this in the most innocest 
manner. He is so innocent, to Se 
Frederic Thesiger, that neither he nor any 
else had any idea that there was anyt 
in the transaction, He is “a straightforward 
manly, honourable person,” and knew not wha 
he was doing. Sir Frederie Thesiger sls 
“thought that no bribery, in the proper sus 
of the term, had been committed by Sir Freden 
Smith.” And members generally to whose e¥ 
perience he appealed, would say, “ whether 2 
canvassing a large ee ptory | there was iy 
thing which they found more difficult than to pre 4 
vent persons making py mee for favours? 
What is the inference from this avowal exey 
that if a general officer falls, a tear of chant 
must blot out the record of his fall; but if poo | 
voter falls, ex-Attorney-General Thesiger has ne 
lea in bar of his sentence. vr 
: A fact is one thing, a statement ser 
is another, and there are honourable mem 
who do not perceive the necessary connexio® 
tween the two. “ Some thousands” of Lat 
make applications to Mr. Stafford, and he ee 
to each, “ his claims will have my eslery = 
ation.” It is “a stereotyped answer, 4 sath 
with Mr. Stafford, who tells us the fact. tocat, 
of a thousand his “‘ best”’—the lavish b : 
He writes a letter saying, “Tam 00 
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Mr. Stafford calls 

’ out of Parliament 
¢ by a much shorter name. But they 

That short name in Parliament. Ho- 

hae Y inane yf: so are org wh 
xpressions whenever it suits them, 

te Stafford’s idea of an honourable 
sentleman. They do not know what constitutes 
1 when they 7. it themselves ; they can- 

Ss ttt nish right from wrong; and they are 
Se Erttaed by force or lucre. We have their 
i haracter on the certificate of Stafford, 


Thesiger, and Drummond. 


«4 STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 


Every house has its skeleton. The House of Com- 
mons has two—Messrs. Drummond and Duffy: and 
they have somewhat affected the feast of reason at 
Westininster during the week. 
It is a week to be memorable in the history of 
ntative institrtions. 
of one subject : the dead failure of the Reform Bill— 
the startling sham of the Constitution: and this week 
sees the climax of the hideous series of revelations. 
The exposures have been in formal and symmetricgd 
juccession, The Election Committees led up to the 
trial of Stafford—is there no painter equal to the 
ion that Lord Derby’s agent is as good a sub- 
“4 ject as Charles the Martyr’s ?—and the trial of Stafford 
led up to Mr Drummond’s speech on Tuesday—and 
Mr. Drammond’s speech was the suggestion of Mr. 


Duffy's speech on Thursday. 


« ners of the Admiralty. 
‘. g “formal expression ;’ 
+ 





The session is a session 


* up among public men of facing the facts; and is it 
“inexperienced mem- | 


ing that Mr. Duffy, an 
ber,” as Lord Palmerston benevolently observed, should 
Have got unconsciously in the way of telling the truth 


of his enlightened country? How is it, then, that 
notwithstanding the House has been a confessional 
fince Christmas, there was this sudden revulsion on 
Thursday, and that, at eleven o’clock on Thursday 
night, the Speaker was under the necessity of trying 
to remember the precedents, from Wilkes down- 
wards, of “expulsion?” On Tuesday, the House 
chuckled over Mr. Drummond, who called it a 
bazaar of places, and emphatically pronounced every 
forensic M.P. a place-hunter,— who also went up 
to the House of Lords, and compared the Minis- 
terial benches there to a draper’s counter, over which 
ribbons were sold and conscience given in exchange. 
Why was Mr. Drummond laughed with? and Mr. 
Duffy, who hinted at only half-a-dozen cases of cor- 
ruption yelled at? The reason appears to be this: 
that Mr. Drummond talked like a man of the world, 
as “one of us,” and acknowledged the necessity of 
corruption in this leading nation of Europe: and that 
Mr. Duffy talked like an indignant jurist, who was 
earnestly scornful of Mr. Drummond’sinevitable scamps. 
The House will endure its weaknesses being hinted at 
by one of the club who affects no superiority ; but— 
appearances must be kept up—they even thought 
Drimmond indiscreet with a nest worth preservation, 
and they would not endure a moralist who wil! not 
amalgamate with the club—who thinks of a country 


behind him ; and who will go on stupidly believing in + 


the political honesty of needy Irish barristers. Observe 
that the House does not acknowledge that because its 
origin is rotten and villanous, it is therefore itself 
impure: the theory to be sustained is that consti- 
tuencies are bought always, but never sold. The 
country, it admits—cheering Vernon Smith and La- 


ere,—is an unworthy and dishonest country ; but | 


the six hundred-and-fifty-four, who purchase the 
Government of their countrymen are all honourable 
men, patriotic (it is their own, their native, land, 
after all), and pure to that extent that even Mr. Mar- 
rough is to be presented to the public gaze as rather 
a Bayard than otherwise. Mr. Stafford had sold 
Britannia, no doubt concluding that a Tory could rule 
the seas as straight as a Whig; but Mr. Stafford’s 
personal honour was “ unimpeached.” What could 
We do without these theories? Admit all the facts, 
and what would become of this highly civilized people ? 
Colonel Dickson thinks that every man goes to Parlia. 
ment for an “object,” but if every man did not insist 
that his sole aim was to make mankind happier and 
better, how could mankind be managed? You don’t 
Suppose British citizens would be so proud of self- 

vernment, and the right to put what price they like 
on their franchises, if the honourable candidate on pre- 
senting himself was to say, “ Being a member of the 





A habit was growing | 


| 
| 


and consequently never reading law, and consequently 
not making a thousand a year, I should like some of 
the pleasant places in my profession. I am of seven 
years’ standing—pray help a rising man.” Or, “ Being 
a British merchant, with a good fortune, and nothing 
to do, I'd like to be able to awe my wife and Snooks of 
the city—reward industry, and give me a seat.” All 
this is to be said to one another in the club; but the 
exoteric faith of the multitude must be looked after, 
and Duffy must be put down. Concede that we have 


diately before it, and can manage it by managing th 

foremost assaulters. But the House of ns 

two sides: roars can be exchanged ; men can be marke 

out ; eye is upon eye ; and there may. a gesticulating 
a 


melée of hand to hand combats. _ A public meet- 
ing cannot venture on such shouts as bers of 
the House of Commons. Catealls were introduced for 
the first time on Thursday, since 1832; fists were 
shaken at faces for the first time in Commons history ; 
and at one moment J. Ball and V. Scully, who rose at 





not progressed since Walpole’s days and the constitu- 
tion would break down. And look at the state of 
Continental Europe, sir, since 1848—do you want this 
glorious country to be brought to anarchy ? Would you 
unchristianize us by admitting a Jew ? asks Mr. Walpole 
in the hearing of Mr. Disraeli, with his eye on Mr. 
Ricardo: and we laugh outside: but that laugh mast 
not be sanctioned inside. A Marquis of Waterford 
and a Marquis of Salisbury vote against unchristian- 
ising the Legislature ; but who dare test the right of 
such men to give such votes? Mr. Crocodile, the rising 
barrister, comes from the Reform Club, where he has 
discussed over claret with Cockburn, the chances about 
that 2007. a-year at that board, or about that compact 


judgeship at Bombay, and with his fine voice and | 


practised style, he produces a great effect,—you can 
hear the ladies in their cage, exclaim, “ What a beau- 
tiful speaker !” when he points out that the borough 
of Vendor ought to have a commission (he could tell 
Hayter just the men for the commissioners) to inquire 


into the villany of one Tomkins, whose wife having 


| received a threat from the landlord about those arrears, 


The 


found 102. in her purse on the nomination day. 
constituency of this country, says Vernon Smith, is 
utterly depraved; and then Vernon Smith walks home 
wondering why the deuce he was forgotten in the 


of the political seamps honoured by the constituencies coalition, and how he could manage to hurry Sidney 
. | Herbert into the Peerage ? 


The idea, said Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, of my being under any prospective ob- 
ligation to the Government! Mr. Fitgerald gives 
up a good practice at the bar, simply to oblige his 
countrymen ; and Mr, F, Scully is there, in his place, 
night after night, ruining that narrow chest of his, 
and trying to take an interest in a subject of which he 
has not the dreariest comprehension, simply because he 


| loves Tipperary; and that devotion is all the more 


noble, that Tipperary has given him a broad hint that 
his resignation would be very acceptable. The idea, 
again, as Lord John Russell hinted last night, of my 
honourable and learned friend, Mr. Keogh, thinking of 
the salary attached to his office. Insulting proposition! 
But perhaps, as being a Minister without office, Lord 
John can affect indignation at the notion of men mean- 
ing anything but patriotism— his indignation on 
Thursday boiling over to that extent, that one instine- 
tively looked to see if Lord Charles Russell, with all the 
dignity of 2500/. a-year, was going to rush at Mr. 
Duffy. Yes; we have improved since the days of 
Walpole. Lord John Russell, volunteer statesman, 
leads that pure assembly for nothing. Mr. Gladstone 
is sorry that he should be so disinterested: but it is a 
corrupt age, and we want men to go in front—as 
veneer-statesmen. Properly considered, Lord John 
helps appearances wonderfully— Que Vinutile est beau ! 

The scene of Thursday night was something worth 
noting and remembering. The row in 1846, between 
Peel and Disraeli, when Peel said, “ That is not true,” 
was very good indeed; but, then, Disraeli was being 
hounded on by an enraged faction, party spirit ran 
fiercely high, and there was some solemnity that made 
one look grave while the savagery was in progress. But 


| on Thursday for the first hour it was sheer fun : we have 


got into careless times ; and it was later, when the House 
was full of dined white waistcoats and red faces; and 
those insulted were not a class much cared for, while 


| the insulter was not personally known to twenty 


aristocracy I must belong to the best club in London, | 


will you oblige me?” Or, “ Being in the navy I 
want a ship or a squadron—will you give me the 
Means of getting at the Admiralty, and screwing it 
out of that infernal First Lord who snubs me now ?” 
Or, “ Being a barrister, liking Cockburn’s society, 


men there. The House gave itself up to the fracas 
with a thorough sense of enjoyment—utterly reckless 
of the agony to individuals, and utterly indifferent, 
in the thoughtlessness of the moment, to the results 
on its own reputation. It shammed the virtuous 
indignation with great zest, and took for granted, 
while yelling and gesticulating, that the pale and 
“green” Mr. Duffy, after providing a proper supply 
of fun, would duly be bullied into peccavi. Earnest 
and serious it got at the last, when the dogged 
victim would palpably push the matter to extremity ; 
for even the dined were cunning enough to remember 
that the House of Commons of this glorious constitu- 
tion could not very well afford the exposé just now ; but 
until this sort of sensation supervened, hon. gentlemen 
revelled in the rumpus just like gallery gods in an O.P. 
scrimmage. The House of Commons is the best place 
in the world for confusion—for a row. Far better 
than a public meeting: for there it is only a column— 


| the “ body” of the meeting—rushing at a fort—the plat- 


form. The platform sees a Jong drawn-out row imme- 


the same moment to be cloud-compelliersof the tem- 
| pest, were wrestling for precedence—V. Seully, as the 
| lighter weight, going down ignominiously in a hideous 
| screech of universal laughter. A stenographiec corps of 
| the “ Fonetie N uz” might have takenthecri ina 
| reporting was useless. The dined, who had got in in the 
| middle of the erowded hubbub, were obliged to skulk to 
| back benches and into the galleries ; and they set to, one 
after another, imprompting a Donnybrook. Thus: there 
was a cry for “ Russell—Russell :”—the white waist- 
| coats took the cne and set up a sostenuto of rhyme,— 
| Bustle, Fustle, Rustle, Wustle, Ussel,—ssl—s1—1—_1— 
—ooo—oo, ah, ah, oh, sl—ss|—Ussel—Bustle—and so 
on. “Scully,” then Bully—Fully, Cully, Sully, Hully— 
whooo—ah—ts—ts,—bah—h—h—h. “Disraeli,” with 
| the same variations. “ Ball” was kept up wonderfully 
| well; and “ Bright” suggested “ fight” and “ right,” 
endlessly. And it should be understood that the dined 
were only the outer chorus. Grave, steady, sober men 
| were fuming and screaming,—franctically cheering 
| Russell, madly putting down Lucas, and actually 
| yelling at Duffy. That “intelligent foreigner,” with 
whom we so often illustrate our home pictures, could 
| only have come to one conclusion from, such a seene— 
| that the House was drunk, and that they were. order- 
ing Mr. Chairman Bouverie to lie on the table. In 
the end, when it got reasonable, and knew, by Serjeant 
Shee’s speech, that it had blundered, it behaved justly 
in adjourning the whole discussion ; for it is the fai 
assembly in the world, full of manliness; but for an 
hour the collective conduct of the House was scandal- 
ous; at once exceeding its sham of indignation and for- 
getting decency in its luughter. At one moment 
anything insulting to Duffy would have been cheered— 
the most frightful personalities would have been wel- 
comed,—and, though it repented the blackguardism, 
when Duffy remonstrated, it did cheer Mr. 
who was in a white waistcoat, when he was 
mean enough and cowardly enough to attempt a kick 
at a “down” man, by his declaration of opinion that 
because he would not apologise, Mr. Duffy was a—a— 
“TI don’t wish (with a lurch) to use an improper ex- 
pression (grasping the rail of his seat) but not a—a— 
gennemelan.” The House would have it that Duffy had 
no grounds for his charge; and because he would not 
retract, they would have it that he wanted manliness— 
as if the greater pluck were not in bearding all the sham. 
Lord John Russell was undoubtedly réponsible for the 
scene, and behaved infamously. What a twaddler 
Lord John Russell has become——how assiduously he is 
practising inanity for the House of Lords, where he is 
soon to be called, let us hope—was evidenced early 
in the evening, by his speech on Kossuth, condemni 
Kossuth because he would not twirl his thumbs in 
the Bayswater Hospitium ; and how completely in- 
capable he is of “leading” a great body like the 
Commons, he sufficiently showed in his leaving the 
row to continue and complicate itself during two 
hours of shouts and screams, and in himself adopting 
the tone of insult to Mr. Duffy, who, as Mr. Disraeli, 
more cool and more vigorous, said, was only exercising 
his highest right as a member by arraigning the 
corruption of a Government. Lord John, an elbow in 
each hand,—his favourite attitude on great occasions, 
as when he is on “ civil and religious liberty,”—lifted 
the silliest and smallest of human voices to catch the 
cheers that were waiting on him,—ardent cheers, 
such as Lord John is not used to, and which swelled 
him into overwhelming ranunculous pretensiousness— 
and this great statesman, who is undoubtedly just at 
present a delegate of the elder of the weaker sex— 
denounced Mr. Duffy’s want of manliness. And ho 
the bullying House, insisting on its purity, did thunder 
applause of that moral lecture! Lord Palmerston, in 
the same way, assumed Mr. Duffy to bein a mess, 
and advised him, as Mentor would talk to Te’ ras, 
if Telemachus had been a member, and had_ bee 
disorderly ; and the House roared at that, too, —think- 
ing Palmerston sagacious and diplomatic, and con- 
sidering Duffy d—d if he would not fall into the 
trap. The impertinence of the fellow !—why wouk 
he nof please them? They could not even laug! 1 at, Him: 
he behaved faultlessly, with miraculous self-possess 
es 


and it was fine to observe that after all 
members would not allow him to bé 

farious few whom he had summoned up for ju 

It was 4 téllingly trying thing for his nerves whe 
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shown the door: for there was something ludicrous in 
that episode: bnt he escaped a jeer even then—he 
walked from his place as sedately and strollingly as if 
he had just presented a petition, asif nobody was look- 
ing at him. Brave men are always quiet men; and 
he was subdued, but solemnly obstinate; and that 
demeanour had its effect,in the end. Who could have 
gone through such a scene, and not blundered? You, 
Jones,—fancy yourself the centre of twelve hundred 
eyes, and the focus of six hundred voices,—would you 
not have given in and given way? But this young mem- 
ber, on Thursday, did not commit a single blunder 
(that is, after the first indiscretion of provoking such 
an affair at all;) and there must be elements of great- 
ness in the man who, with few advantages and many 
disadvantages, could escape from such an auto da fe. 
His withdrawing was a great piece of good fortune ; 
the tide turned for an absent man ; and members were 
at once stunned by the gallant defensive speech made 
by Serjeant Shee for his friend, and softened by his appeal 
to their sympathies. He is a fine, vigorous, vulgar fellow, 
that Serjeant Shee; and the brain and the manhood 
he evinced in his fifteen minutes’ talk should have 
shamed the melodramatic Russell. He ended the row, 
and gave a turn to the view of the House, which put 
Mr. Duffy in a steady position for his appearance next 
day. 
It was the evening after: a headache in the aspect 
of the again thronged and expectant House—repent- 
ance on the Treasury benches—a sense of shame 
universal. In effect, the result was that Lord John 
Russell confessed to have been too virtuously foolish, 
that the House, in agreeing to Lord John’s “ least said 
soonest mended” proposition to pass to business, owned 
to have been grossly wrong; and that Mr. Duffy, the 
inexperienced man everybody had been advising or in- 
sulting the night before—stuck to his point, and be- 
came a hero for ever in Ireland. He reiterated his 
charges, generalising the meaning, and offered to par- 
ticularize individuals, if it was wished ; and he gave 
his clear-headed account of the point at issue in so 
modest but so firm a way, that there was no longer a 
chance of doubting the correctness of his accusation— 
he convinced in advance. “ Well,” said Lord John, 
elbows in hands again, “if you only mean that certain 
Irish members of this Government forswore themselves 
in taking office with me, you only say what is matter 
of argument, and let us argue it in due opportunity.” 
There was a soda-watery cheer. Mr. J. Ball, with a 
del trem host of Irish members around him, agreed 
with Lord John—if Mr. Duffy only referred to the 
deserters from the Brigade to the Coalition Ministry, 
why that was not his business, nor the business of his 
friends (mournful, nervous “hear, hear’s”); and he 
would leave the reply to the circumscribed charge to 
those whom it concerned. “ Hear, hear,” from every- 
body ; but the same thought occurred at the same time 
to everybody, and every eye was turned on the full, 
healthy, reckless face of a stout little man on the 
Treasury benches, noted as an intellectual sparrer. As 
Lord John and as Mr. Ball turned the matter, Mr. 
Keogh was placed in the dock as a man accused of 
political corruption. But Mr. Keogh sat still. The 
House understood it all, broke up laughing, and radiated 
away to dinner, to wonder with one another what the 
country would think of it all; what Duffy’s case really 
was; and whether Hayter had frightened Lord John 
not to push the difficulty into a committee-room. Lord 
John went out and chatted with Lord Clarendon, per- 
haps, about that young rebel journalist they had tried 
so hard, in *48, to get out to Van -Diemen’s Land, 
and who was now a power in his “ place”—talking his 
sanguine theories and foolish indignation, and utterly 
upsetting all the old routine arrangements by which 
Irish members have so long been kept as Treasury- 
runners, and the scoffs of good society. Yet Lord John 
had still kept up appearances with his usual per- 
severance ; and may to-day, out at Richmond; bask in 
the consciousness that he had done his duty during the 
week to the constitution. His vote on Tuesday for 
the prosecution of Sir F. Smith, he followed up last 
night by a notice of a bill to disqualify all Government 
employés in dock-yards for the franchise; and the 
enlightened Ministerial benches welcomed that notice 
with a sort of hear, hear, which meant—Bravo—Here’s 
a pure Minister—Mark that, you corrupt Tory gentle- 
men! And no doubt Lord John is behaving with 
great moral courage: his countrymen with Govern- 
ment patronage cannot be trusted, so he disfranchises 
them. There’s a fine moral in the notice for a highly 
civilized people; but is it not odd that it should be 
applied by the great “ Reformer?” A Reform Bill is 
due: and Lord John brings in a measure of disfran- 
chisement! If in dock-yards, because the men wont 
be honest, why not im boroughs where they don’t 
choose to be? The Radicals were delighted with the 


notice last night, but the principle is a new one; 





| 
and if they establish a precedent, they can hardly be | the town, 


disappointed when Lord John rises, April 1, 1854, 


elbows in his hands, to complete the great work of | 
his life, and says: “Sir, the period has now arrived | 


when we may put the corner stone to the work we 
Whigs commenced in 1791, and when, sir, we may 
propose the complete abandonment of the representa- 
tive system.” (Loud cheers.) And it is notorious 
that Lord John is only waiting for his great Reform 
Bill to go up to the House of Lords, 

The Radicals hardly seem to appreciate the course 
of events. The country is in the humour, after such 
a week, in which the word “corruption” has been 
heard oftener than any other word, to be led against 
the outrageous shams of the Constitutional organization ; 
and yet the Radicals only laugh when Mr. Drummond 
speaks, and are silent when Mr. Duffy is recklessly 
veracious. A man is now wanted to speak out the 
thoughts of the nation—to stifle the inanities of a 
Russell, and punish the roguery of a Stafford. We 
are drifting into terrible acknowledgments—all faith 
in nationality, and honour, and duty disappearing ; 
and the opportunity has come for a great man to grasp 
the real leadership of a shameless Parliament. Lord 
John Russell conceives, that though all the rest is 
rotten—from the Keoghs in the House, to the Tom- 
kinses in the boroughs—he and his kind hold 
their heads, and breathe fresh air, above the ocean 
of filth in which the pilotage is facile—to stick: 
with majorities of 70 and 100 “in favour of.” 
But there is another sort of corruption at work 
which is creeping round them, and sapping the 
manhood of Englishmen. The confessions of the 
two Ministers on Thursday about the refugees were 
dastardly : and even if England can afford, and tolerate 
the disgrace of a police system, admitted to exist by 
the Home Secretary, justified by the volunteer states- 
man, at least England cannot desire that her governors 
should be silly—and silliness is the characteristic of 
this fidgetty feeble effort to entrap refugees into 
offences against dead laws. Lord Palmerston looked 
meanly—was mean. Lord John, loftily inane, was a 
governor of the British Empire twaddling. We live 
so much in routine, that such words astound and 
shock when connected with the names of men of pro- 
minence and position. But it was impossible not to 
feel, watching the interpellations on Tuesday, that Eng- 
land had forgotten herself, in her anxiety about budgets 
and emigration, to endure such men talking in such 
wise. ‘The degradation was but insufficiently redeemed 
bythe gallant conduct of the little Saxon groupof Bright 
and Cobden, Walmsley and Stuart; they said much, 
but not enough, nor what they said strongly enough ; 
and they spoke to a thin House, disposed to take for 
granted thattwo great Ministers could not be blundering. 
Mr. Bright spoke with noble impressiveness; and Mr.Cob- 
den with his usual courage,—this time happily directed 
—effectually prevented the too-dexterous Palmerston 
from quibbling away a painful fact. But Mr. Bright 
may be assured that, just now, the House of Commons 
is not to be managed by etiquette: and that the 
people would bear and back him in the truth. He 
contrasted the visits of the Orleans family to Windsor 
with the visits of the police to Kossuth; he may con- 
nect them. A STRANGER. 

Saturday Morning. 





SAMUEL BAILEY ON FREE LIBRARIES. 


IF you want to see a man of the people in Parliament 
you will look to a constituency the least likely to send 
him—that is where he will be elected. Westminster 
passes by William Coningham, and Oldham chooses 
W. J. Fox. Oldham might have been pronounced the 
very place least likely to have made so refined a choice. 
But working class towns are not all vulgarity, nor is 
trade all sordidness. In March, 1845, Mr. Ewart in- 
duced Parliament to passa bill for enabling Town Councils 
to establish Museums of Art; and Warrington, above 
all others, was the first town to establish a Museum 
and Library under the Parliamentary sanction. In 
1850, a second act extended the borough power to tha 
formation of Libraries, when 3962 burgesses of Man- 
chester were found to poll for the provisions of this 
act to be carried out; and only 40 were found polling 
against the proposition. Let us be just to Manchester. 
There are some cities entertaining a lofty scorn of 
Manchester’s trading propensities, whose burgesses will 
prove far less friendly to Knowledge when the ques- 
tion of a Free Library is put to them. Sheffield, of 
democratic reputation, for some reason inexplicable 
and inconsistent, voted against the proposal of a Free 
Museum, or rather, it is said, suffered judgment to go 
by default. It is said that the intelligent burgesses, 
too confident that the motion would be carried, neglected 
to vote. Yorkshire had forgotten its sharpness for once, 
for every man should have voted, not only to insure 
the measure, but to have sustained the reputation of 





—_— 
wn, by an immense majority in favour of the 
proposition. 

Mr. Samuel Bailey, whose opinion not A 
town, but every English * is glad oe 
opportunely stepped in at this moment, and read jes of 
his able papers on “ Free Public Libraries” before the 
Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Society, 
admonished by such a voice, will no doubt restore j 
in public opinion when the proposition for a Free 
Library is next submitted to its burgesses, We are 
glad to find that Mr. Bailey’s paper has been published 
in Sheffield; and wherever Free Libraries are hej 
proposed (and they ought to be proposed everywhere 
where they do not already exist) we should recommend 
the local reprint of Mr, Bailey’s paper. The consent 
of that eminent essayist could, we doubt not, be casi} 
obtained. y 





SLANDER ACCORDING TO Law, 


WueEneEVER the Home Secretary can spare time from his 
foreign obligations to attend a little to the details of our 
domestic police, we shall recommend to his attention the 
case of Sir Peter Laurie, a gentleman who has been for a 
considerable time before the public, enjoying and abusing, 
to our great annoyance, all the immunities of the Oriental 
lunatic, and defying, by right of his hopeless ineurab 

all the criticisms which a weary press has for years been 
bestowing upon his erratic improprieties. Sir Peter, who, 
as a city magistrate, cannot of course be expected to know 
law, would scarcely be blamable if he on y showed tho 
ordinary density of an alderman; the objection we take to 
his proceedings upon the bench is that he combines with 
Mansion-house intelligence Quilpish malignity: that his 
prejudices are not those of a Squire Western, the result of 
education, but those of a Sir Peter Laune, the consumma. 
tion of bad temper. His last and crowning effort to bring 
discredit upon the functions which, by a strange oversight 
he is permitted to discharge, appears in yutinlal papers, 
where a case is reported in which this worthy alderman’s 
tendency to satire, when disguised as a libel, and his par. 
tiality for wit, when divested of its point, shine forth in 
more than their usual splendour. A secretary toa soup 
kitchen appears pes with assaulting the officers of 
that institution ; we find his name in the first line of the 
report, and the fact that the summonses were withdrawn, 
without any proceedings being taken upon them, in the 
last. Meanwhile, strangely enough, the report is a 
long one. 

Sir Peter Laurie, it seems, took very little interest in the 
case as it stood, but happened to be aware that a Mr. 
Charles Cochrane, against whom he evidently has either a 
spite or a prejudice, was connected with the City Hospice, 
at which the alleged assault took place. Accordingly, he 
devoted his intellectual energy to sarcasms upon that more 
or less meritorious man, instead of to an inquiry into the 
facts, and, forgetting their temporary relation, the worthy 
alderman entered into a conversation with, we are quite 
sure, the equally worthy prisoners, touching their mutual 
foe, the Mr. Cochrane aforesaid. The witty alderman 
wanted to have seen Mr. Cochrane there ; one of the com- 
plaisant gentlemen summoned did so too—he had an exe- 
cution out against him. There was “laughter” at that, in 
which, no doubt, the worthy beadles joined; incongruity 


| is always so amusing, and officials have always such a sense 


of the ‘ludicrous when it descends from high places. But 
Sir Peter could not allow his prisoners to be more clever 
than himself; he was ironically astonished that people 
could be “gulled” by Mr. Cochrane. The prisoners were 
apologetic, pleading Sir Fitzroy Kelly as their example. 
Sir Fitzroy, though, says the alderman, has mede himself 
notorious for being so simple. There was, of course, no 
resisting this evident inclination of the bench ; the gentle- 
men who wanted the summonses against them withdrawn, 
vied with each other to gain favour with the alderman, 
in vilifying an absent man. One of them says he has dis- 
honoured bills of Mr. Cochrane’s; the other says that Mr. 
Cochrane has belonged to many societies, and (amiably) 
that he has always managed to be appointed the treasurer. 
Sir Peter exhibits more sagacity and receives more ap- 
slause; the case is reported; and a gentleman finds that 
he has been libelled without the opportunity of offering 
refutation. ? 
And this is ciiy justice. True, it may be thrown in our 
teeth, that it is exhibited against a man who made himself 
contemptible as “the Spanish Minstrel,” and ludicrous as 
the candidate for Westminster ; who wrote a book to show 
that he had the ability, equal to his inclination, to become 
an habitual seducer, and who, his wild oats having been 
sown, took to charity as the road to Parliament, and in- 
stituted soup-kitchens to prove that he was a statesman. 
Still there isa difference between a man’s being desirous of 
notoriety, and his always “ managing to be treasurer ; . and 
there is‘a still more serious difference between legalizing 
scandal when it proceeds from the bench, and proving 
charges of dishonesty against a man when he is on his 
trial. 


Mopern Scepricism.—The infidelity of to-day is « 
very different thing from the infidelity of a century 
ago. It was then negative, destructive, and scoffing ; 
it is now positive, constructive, and often devout—al- 
most always earnest. There are men who lament over 
this change, and say that religion has a more dangerous 
enemy in the unbeliever of to-day, than in the les 
scrupulous infidel of former times. What then, are 
qualities which we deem virtues in a Christian less vir- 
tues in a man whose belief is opposed to Christianity ? 
It is simply saying that we would rather men were 
vicious, than be virtuous on any other principles than 
ours—LaNGroRD’s Religion and 
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he legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They donot 
Gritics ro aclawe—they interpret and try to enforcethem.—LHdinburgh Review, 


Lupwic TiEcK, the last of the illustrious band, (if we except A. W. 
ScHLEGEL,) which made German literature a power and a glory, is dead. 
He lived to the great age of 80. Goerue, it will be remembered, lived 
even beyond that age, and in his eighty-second year was busy with those 

biological speculations which are now beginning to attract serious 
attention in England. Treck’s age is significant. Aman of delicate and 
deformed organization, leading a bookish secluded life, the hard-working 
life of a man of letters, he nevertheless reached an age rare among hardy 
active men; thus proving that it is not /abowr so much as anxiety which 
destroys literary men. 

Treck is a great name in England, as well as in Germany. He is 
endeared to us by his translation of Suakspeare, and his ingenious criti- 
cisms on all our Elizabethan dramatists ; by his residence in England which 
made him acquainted with our stage, and its Kemapies, Kean, Ma- 
crgapy and others; by his charming fairy tales, and lastly by the uniform 
courtesy showed to our countrymen who were fortunate enough to see him 
in Dresden or Berlin. On our first introduction to German Literature we 
all learn to read and admire something of Tieck, and learn to hear his 
name with a sort of reverence. If, in after years, we begin to look more 
closely into the works and estimate his talent more calmly, the old influence 
is never altogether shaken off, and we still think with interest of one who 
once greatly interested. Yet, considered intrinsically, TrecK was a talent, 
not a genius. He seems to us a German Sourney. The same devotion 
to literature, the same mild elegance of form, the same learning, various 
and exhaustive, the same love of Spanish and Elizabethan Literature, the 
same love of the fantastic without a high creative fancy, the same union of 
criticism and poetry. He will not live. His works will remain on library 
shelves; his name will have its inscription on the tablets of the German 
Pantheon ; but his writings will not live among the living thoughts of the 
next generation. 

Besides his translations from English and Spanish, Treck also employed 
his “interpreting talent”? in Readings, which formed one of the delights 
of Dresden and Berlin. To hear Tieck read a tragedy of SHAKSPEARE, 
or a comedy of MoxreRe, giving to each person his individuality of voice, 
accent, and manner, was a rare treat. In England or America he would 
have made a fortune by it, for neither Fanny KemBLe nor Miss GLYN 
could have borne comparison with the little humpbacked poet. 





We recently noticed a discovery made by M. Cuartin of the influence of 
iodine in water as a preventive of goitre. Our views seem to have been 
misunderstood in the application of that discovery. We will first insert the 
very interesting note sent us from Brussels by Mr. F. O. Warp, the ever- 
ready champion of the Sanitary Cause. 

“Tobserve you have given currency to M. Cuarin’s theory on the 
cause of goitre and cretinism. I shall have to answer M. CHATIN so soon 
as I have his original paper (for which I have written to Paris) before me. 
Meanwhile, I would just mention to you that at Farnham, where the water 
is so excessively pure, that Mr. Way could scarcely analyze it (the quanti- 
ties of foreign matter falling within the range of errors of manipulation), 
cretinism is unknown, while goitre (concerning which I made careful 
researches in the books of the district registrar for twenty or thirty years 
back) is as rare and exceptional a complaint as elsewhere in England, and 
tavariably confined to the poorest classes. The pure rock-water of Aber- 
deen, the rain-drainage of primitive hills at Glasgow, Paisley, Stockport, 
and many other English towns, is not found to promote cretinism or goitre : 
on the contrary, its use has greatly improved the public health. 

- The properties of iodine, as a diluent, to hinder or dissolve away accu- 
mulations of humours in the glands, are well understood. But to drink 
earthy solutions for the sake of getting the one-hundredth of a milli- 
gramme per litre (i.e., one part in a hundred million parts) of iodine, which 
is the quantity in the water of the Salente, according to CHATIN, seems to 
wey like the Chinese plan of burning down a house to obtain roast pig. 

Boustnca uit argues that lime in water is necessary to nourish the 
bones, You will see our reply to that at page 36 of my new pamphlet, 
which will reach you by next post. The reply with respect to iodine is 
similar. It is abundantly and easily obtainable in common marine salt, 
In salt-water fish, and generally in all salt-water productions.. And where- 
ever a deficiency of iodine may from accidental local circumstances occur in 
the food of the population, (as, for instance, where rock-salt, deficient in 
this substance, is used,) the proper course is—not to condemn the popula- 
tion to drink water charged with earthy impurities for the sake of a casual 
one hundred millionth of iodine—but to adopt the more direct and 
a, plan of furnishing iodine in the shape of sea-salt fish, &e., 

y, and of iodide of potassium and other such medicines to 


those already diseased. 


an your propagation of M. CuarTin’s doctrine in England may tend 
re the movement in favour of pure water, and strengthen the hands 
thin Defenders of the Filth,’ I shall be much obliged by your publishing 


and imperfect note, that your readers may be induced to hold a 











suspended opinion until they have before them in a more complete form 
the views of the English Sanitary Reformers on the point in question.” 
Our reply is simple. Never have we been among the “ Defenders 
of the Filth,” nor was our purpose in noticing the Frenchman’s 
a polemical purpose. The discovery was important, and thereby claimed 
our notice ; it pointed also, as we stated, to the necessity of extreme cir- 
cumspection on the part of Sanitary Philosophers, who, in dealing with a 
thing at once so complex and so delicate as a human organism, should be 
certain that to “ purify” always means to “improve.” It is clear that in 
the case we mentioned “ pure water” was a curse. Mr. War tells us that 
they ought to have adopted other means besides purifying the water ; they 
should have given iodine or iodide of potassium; but what they should 
have done, they left undone,—a condition, we fear, to which most doctoral 
treatments are liable ; and hence their solicitous care about “ pure” water 
turned out to be, owing to the want of due circumspection, more injurious 
than a supine adherence to existing “impurity.” This, and this only, was 
our meaning in the application. We wanted it to act as a warning, and 
our purpose has been attained, for it has already alarmed the vigilant F. 
O. Warp. 





ARNOLD RvGg, a name dear to patriots, and respected by students of 
German thought, delivered a lecture, last week, at the Brighton Literary 
and Scientific Society, on The German Literature of the last Century, 
wherein he unfolded the history of opinion as determining and manifested 
in the progressive epochs of Literature. He is about to repeat the lecture 
in London, when we may be able to speak more definitely on its merits. 
Strange and yet cheering sight to see the exiles thus nobly employing their 
forced leisure. ALEXANDRE THOMAS on one side, and ARNOLD RuGE 
on the other; KinKeEw here, and Louis Buianc there, each in his own 
way forwarding the cause he has at heart! 





This is magazine week. First, let us mention the appearance of a new 
serial, The National Miscellany, published by Parker, of Oxford. It is 
handsomely printed, legible on railways, where other magazines are mostly 
impossible, and will, perhaps, be successful in the circles to which its am- 
bition points; viz., “ high-church” families, wherein mild respectability, 
serene untroubled thought, and agreeable language, represent the whole 
meaning and function of Literature. The articles are various, but seem 
written by only two contributors. 

Fraser, always admirable, varied, and entertaining, is even more so than 
usual this month. A searching review of Lord Grey’s Colonial Administra- 
tion betrays the hand of one terribly familiar with most of the details, open 
and concealed, of that mischievous administration ; a first-rate article on 
Photography, equally agreeable and scientific, should be passed over by no 
reader ; a fine historical sketch, Kirkaldy of Grange : and our old friend, 
the Ichthyological scholar, who this month writes of fish dealers and fish 
dressers, will also entrap even the “ skipping” reader. But perhaps the 
most amusing article is that on the Miseries and Manners of the French 
Clergy, full of curious details, over which the British Parson will chuckle 
hugely. 

Blackwood has an admirable paper on the Circulation of Matter, wherein 
some of the revelations of science are set forth in a popular exposition 
intelligible to all, and the old orthodox notion of “resurrection of the 
flesh” is pitilessly crushed by weight of evidence; and then, of course, it 
appears that orthodoxy never understood her own texts when she taught 
such a notion! Spiritual Manifestations are treated in the bantering style, 
familiar to all readers of Blackwood ; and we pause to remark on the ex- 
traordinary silence preserved on this subject by the newspapers ; none, we 
believe, except the Leader, having ventured to bestow space on this most 
extraordinary of Popular Delusions! The Magazines are less behind hand. 
Apropos of the number of Blackwood before us, we must note a piece of 
editorial blundering quite remarkable. JuLes SANDEAU, a writer of dis- 
tinction and celebrity in France, writes a novel, from which, subsequently, a 
comedy is made, Mademoiselle de la Seigliére, and played at the St. James’s 
Theatre, as well as at the Thédtre Francais. An English adaptation of 
this comedy appears at the Haymarket Theatre, and there, under the title 
of the Man of Law, has along run. We believe, also, that the original 
novel has been translated. Yet a contributor to Blackwood, ignoring or 
ignorant of this notoriety, actually tells us at some length the whole story 
once more, under the title of A Tale from the French Stage ! 

Bentley’s Miscellany is many, many degrees better this month. Smokers 
will be interested in a statistical reflective article, The Weed, containing 
much good sense as well as figures. The account of the duel between 
D’Esterre and O’ Connell is a graphic and very interesting chapter of con- 
temporary history; while a glimpse into history more remote will attract 
even more readers to the Account of the Trial of the Duchess of Kingston ; 
it is said to be from an original MS., and we have no evidence to disprove 
the assertion, and only the writer’s anonymous assertion to guarantee it 
—an assertion acceptable enough if meant to be seriously accepted, but of 
course often employed without such meaning. 

The Reviews next week. 


Professor AYTOUN, the Editor of Blackwood, and author of Lays of the 
Scotch Cavaliers, has joined the lecturers, and after great success in Edin- 
burgh, has come to court the Fashion and the Literature of London. The first 
of a series of six lectures on Poetry and Dramatic Literature, was delivered 
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by him, at Willis’s Rooms, on Friday. The room was bright with many a 
noble head round which the halo shone ; nor was Beauty wanting. Where 
is Beauty wanting when Poetry is the theme? The manner of the lecturer 
was too closely allied to that of preachers to be altogether agreeable to 
English audiences—in Scotland that objection is not felt. The matter of 
the lecture disappointed us, being composed of the information and illus- 
trations more suitable to a Rhetoric class than to the audience of Willis’s 
Rooms. Many and serious would be the objections we should make to the 
critical osinitales laid down in this lecture, had we time and space at our 
disposal. Next week we may re-open the subject ; it will keep till then. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 


The Plays of William Shakespeare. Edited by J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. . 
Whittaker and Co. 
Rosalie ; or, the Truth shall make you Free. By Mademoiselle R. B. De P—— 
Arthur Hall and Co. 
Songs of Feast, Field, and Fray. Longman and Co. 
The Scarlet Book; showing the Connexionggf the Roman Catholie Ceremonics with the Pagan 
Rites.” By BE. 8:0. Piper, Brothers, and Co. 
The Frontier Lands of the Christian and the Turk; comprising Travels in the Regions of the 
Lower Danube, in 1850 and 1851. By a British Resident. 2 vols. Bentley. 
The Poems of Goethe. Translated in the Original Metres. With a Sketch of Goethe's Life. By 
Edgar Alfred Bowring. John W. Parker and Son. 
Bohn's Antiquarian Library.— The Chronicles of Henry of Huntingdon. Translated by 
T. Forester, A.M. H, G. Bohn. 
Bohn's Classical Library.—The Politics and Economics of Aristotle. H. G. Bohn. 
Bohn's Uustrated Library.—Cage and Chamber-Birds, By J. M. Bechstein, M.D. 


H. G. Bohn. 

Bohn's Standard Library.—Frederika Bremer's Works. The Home, or Life in Sweden, and 

Strife and Peace. Translated by Mary Howitt. H. G. Bohn. 
The History of Europe from the Commencement of the French Revolution of 1781 to the Battle 

of Waterloo. By Sir A. Alison, Bart, W. Blackwood and Son. 
The North British Review. Hamilton, Adams and Co. 
Handley Cross. Part II. Bradbury and Evans. 
Bleak House. Bradbury and Evans. 
Dodd Family Abroad, Chapman and Hall. 
Peiieg of Douglas Jerrold—A Man Made of Money. Punch Office. 
India Reform Tracte—1 to 3. Saunders and Stanford. 
The Charm Magazine. Addey and Co. 
The Picture Pleasure-Book. Addey and Co. 
The Monthly Christian Spectator. W. Freeman. 
Lawson's Merchant's Magazine. T. F. A. Day. 
The British Journal. 
The Political Examiner. 
The Portrait Gallery. 
The Poultry Book. 


T. F. A. Day. 
James Watson. 
W. 8. Orr and Co, 
W. S. Orr and Co. 
The Home Companion. Fleet Street. 
Home Thoughts. Kent and Co. 
The Lake Scenery of England. <A Series of Twenty-Five Pictures. By J. B. Pyne. 
L. Agnew and Son. 
The Educational Institutions of the United States, their Character and Organization. By F 
owan. ohn Chapman 


Judgment Before Trial. By B. H. Stronsberg, F.R.G.S. G. E. Pettie 





A GREEK TRAGEDY. 

Alschyli Eumenides. The Greek Text with English Notes, critical and explanatory ; 
an English verse translation ; and an Introduction, containing an Analysis of the 
Dissertations of C. O. Miller. By Bernard Drake, M.A. Macmillan and Co, 

We begin with a convenient assumption, namely, that you have forgotten 
the Humenides, if you ever read it ; and, acting on this assumption, we will 
endeavour in an analysis of this play, once a favourite study of our own, 
to exhibit its elementary structure and peculiarities, and thus introduce 
you to aGreek tragedy. Although this analysis is mainly taken from our 
notebook, wherein it is entered under the date of March, 1844, we adapt 
it to the present occasion, by weaving in some specimens of the translation 
before us—a translation, let us add, which has throughout the common 
mistake of disguising the original by attempting to improve it. But of 
that anon. 

The Eumenides is the last of the trilogy named the Orestiad. The 
Agamemnon opens the trilogy, wherein the King of Men is slain by his 
Lady Macbeth, namedClytemnestra; in the Choephore, or second act of the 
trilogy, Orestes avenges this murder, and slays his own mother ; and now 
the third act opens, wherein the Avenging Furies, or Eumenides, are to 
elaim his life. 

The curtain rises, and discovers a Priestess of Delphi, who launches out 
into long mythological monologue, as instructive to Grecian youth as Mag- 
nall’s Questions, but very bald and supremely tiresome to minds of a less 
historical cast. What her long speech has to do with the piece one cannot 
divine ; but artless old A®schylus did not much trouble himself with such 
considerations. Having thus unburdened her mind of its mythological 
promptings, she enters the Temple to see if any one has come to consult 
the oracle ; and rushes out again, terrified at having seen a man suppliant 
there, with a naked sword and an olive branch in his hands. It is Orestes. 
At his feet are the Furies—asleep. He does not recognise the Furies but 
calls them “A wondrous troop of women; yet not women, but rather 
Gorgons ; yet not Gorgons, they have not forms resembling them.” She 
describes them: they are black, terrible to all; they snore, but “ not 
with plastic breathings” (whatever that may be—shall we say, “ not- 
within-a-yard-approachable breath ?”—peyxova: 8’ ov macros pvovapaow) 
—and from their eyes is distilled a dreadful poison. These are the Furies 
AEschylus brought upon the stage, which were so terrible, according to 
tradition, that they frightened the women into hysterics. 

Having thus introduced the hero and his pursuers, the Priestess retires ; 
the scene opens at the back, and discovers Orestes amid the sleeping 
Furies. Apollo addresses him ; having put the Furies asleep, he promises 
him protection, bidding him as a last effort to seek the city of Pallas and 
embrace her statue. The Athenians had the same sort of feeling about 
Athens as the Parisians have about Paris, and were never tired of flattery 
on the subject. Orestes departs, and the Shade of Clytemnestra (by Mr. 
Drake somewhat inappropriately termed the Ghost—which is too northern 
a word for a Greek tragedy) rises furious to upbraid the Eumenides with 
sleeping instead of avenging her cause. “ Behold my wounds,” she says, 
“for the mind in sleep has keener sight, by day it is the fate of mortals to 
be blind.” An excellent motto for Mesmerists, which we offer them in 
ancient Greek. 


r 
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Mr. Drake improves this into the paraphrastic : a 
Though slumber hath sealed up the natural eyesight 
It brighteneth the vision of the mind 
And darkness maketh plain what daylight veils, 


This is not translation, but imitation de bonne foi. 

The Furies snore their reply—“ snore !”’ sarcastically adds CO] 

“snore! while the man flies away.” They snore again. She 
eager. They groan. .At length she awakens them and utters her 
reproaches, “like a dog they hunt im dreams.” She disappears 
them ferocious, and as every chorus, on being made aware of the neees, 
for instant flight, has from time immemorial chosen that as the : 
for lengthened vocal display; and whenever you hear a chorus shout “nT, 
arms !” or “ Let us haste!” you me take your oath they are about 
remain for a quarter of an hour howling their intentions—the chorus we 
say, instantly commences a frantic song, and a long reproach to Apollo for 
having favoured the flight of their victim, whom they do not try to over: 
take. Apollo is not the “ party” to be bullied in his own Temple, and 
accordingly he drivesthem away. In his speech there occurs one of those 
Eschylean figures which Mr. Drake, like most translators, carefyl} 
avoids. Apollo threatens to shoot from his golden bow “ a white-winged 
serpent,” mrnvov apynotny og; and Mr. Drake renders it— 

Lest from my golden bowstring I shoot forth 

A hissing shaft. 
Hissing shaft is the meaning of Aschylus, but to paraphrase it thus is to 
rob the poet of his peculiarity. 

The Furies depart, with vengeance on their tongues, and Apollo also 
departs, resolved on protecting Orestes. Here the scene changes place, to 
the consternation of all who fancy the Greeks were great sticklers for 
The Unities (there are several examples of violated Unities both of Time 
and Place), and we are led to Atheos ful to the Temple of Mineryg, 
Orestes enters, supplicating Minerva tozeceive him. The Furies uickly 
follow. They have tracked him as a hound tracks the Sounded deer, 
They know he must be here, “ for,” they inform us, “ the scent of himan 
blood laughs in their nostrils”—a strong expression doubtless, and care: 
fully avoided by Mr. Drake, who renders it in the language of the Giant 
Cormoran, “I smell the blood of mortal man.” ‘Translators cannot be 
allowed these liberties. The phrase in Aeschylus is one which ought tobe 
preserved, as among the many evidences of transition, from one sense to 
the other in ancient poetry. Catullus has the very phrase ' 

Jucundo risit odore. 
schylus in the Prometheus (vy. 21) says, gavnv oyec—and Sophocles in 
the Electra ape gaya. Sophocles has many examples of the same 
transition. 

Having discovered him, the Furies vow that it is in vain any God now be 
entreated, a mother’s blood demands blood in return. They threaten him 
with their vengeance, the terrors of which they describe. Minerva enters, 
having heard his supplication, and the student is astonished to find her asto- 
nished at the presence of these Furies whom, Goddess as she is and Goddess 
of Wisdom too, she does not recognise. ‘* Who are ye? ye resemble no 
created beings; the Gods have never seen ye amongst the Goddesses, ye 
have no resemblance to women.” She adds, however, with great naiveté, 
“ But to speak of their deformity before their faces is far from being right.” 
Minerva must be a “‘ low comedy part!” The Furies announce themselves, 
and tell her she will quickly learn their honours, which draws from her 
the remark, ‘I shall learn it if you speak openly.” Minerva, we fear, was 
given to platitude! She is however called upon to decide whether 
Orestes is to be pardoned or given to them. He admits his crime, but 
urges his expiation of suffering and time. Minerva declares the affair to 
be too important for any mortal to judge, and then—with a contradiction 
more feminine than Minervalike—she resolves on calling together some of 
her citizens, and allowing them to judge the cause. The Furies are fari- 
ous—they declare Minerva to be a socialist, one whose principles are 
‘* subversive of order”—and warn her that the laws of the universe will 
overturned if matricide remains unpunished. 

The Areopagites enter with Apollo and a Herald. Minerva bids the 
Herald announce to the people that the Tribunal now to be founded wil 
last for ever. Exit Herald. The chorus demands the cause of Apollo's 
presence. “To defend the accused.” We are then presented with a 
dramatic picture of a trial in all its formalities ; which to a litigious people 
like the Athenians must have been peculiarly interesting, apart from its 
historical interest. In the trial we see the “‘ moral” of the tragedy elicited. 
It is quite true that Clytemnestra deserved death; it is quite true that 
Orestes was bounded by all laws human and divine, as then conceived, to 
avenge the death of his father ; but it is equally true that he is a matri- 
cide, and that his crime is horrible. This is one of the dramatic “col- 
lisions” the Greeks delighted in. To show the balance, the citizens give 
equal votes, thus symbolizing their conviction of his crime and of its 
necessity. Minerva gives the casting vote in his favour. The balked 
Furies , Sens they will punish Athens for the sentence. Minerva inter- 
cedes, and appeases them by the promise of a Temple in her city, where 
they shall be worshipped with all the honours. Hymns of joy and 
prayers for the welfare of Athens conclude the play. : 

his is the play of which editors become Bishops! It may be excel- 

lently adapted for translation in that sense, but as a poem a dressed to 
the nation which boasts of Shakspeare and some other writers not wholly 
uninspired, we cannot in all gravity think well of it. Asa work of Art it 
is interesting, in the sense in which the Aginetan sculpture 1s interesting 
—it shows us the Art of an early epoch. But the translator who wishes 
to introduce it to the English eke, must dismiss from his mind every 
thought save that of the most minute accuracy, because the value of 
work lies in its peculiarity not in its beauty. Mr. Drake, who has given 
us a version which is elegant and at times poetical, has missed the * 
office of a translator, according to our conception of it, by endeavouring ® 

roduce a fine poem instead of a facsimile ; and the English rea 

e much misled by his version. 


The scholar, however, will thank him for his careful edition of the 
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‘ i cellent notes; will thank him also for the 
of Hho Disertation which he has appended to his work ; 


> ith him on points of detail, will be not the less 

wile dering ring, ad zeal displayed in this volume. Let 
- of of ours prevent the reader placing this work upon their 
for the points we attack, are just as discoverable in other trans- 
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CYRILLA. 


a Bal. By the Baroness Tautphoeus, Author of The Initials. 3 volumes: 


Bentley. 


ogila 


ished, have erred, and sinned for women.” Such is 
a sy bare periate old story narrated by the authoress of The 


reputation of her former work, and the suggestiveness of 

“A ill excite expectations which Cyrilia is in no condition to 
bere ict is tantalized into going through the volumes by a cer- 
= i. ination in the story ; he wants to see “ how it will end,” 
cares but little when the end is reached. The structure of the 
is old, the characters all borrowed from the library, the dialogues 
and not entertaining, and yet in spite thereof the reader plods 
the three volumes, occasionally yawning, often skipping, and 

A ti . 
ee | greatl prepossessed. The pictures of life in Salz- 
wore fresh and vivid. he old Baroness promised to be a character ; 
very descriptive of German life are all those pages devoted to her— 
her miserliness to her human “ tame cat,” or cavalier servente. But 
sioner does the business proper of the novel begin, than we are trans- 

from German life into 1 wearisome domains of a circulating 
e yawning process begins. 
“par y slag G Taer-rate Cyrilla. It is not an original fiction. 
|Bis aot even & good fiction ; but it is a fiction eminently superior to 
Guay“ of the season,” and we must not forget how many fair hands and 
‘ille ninds there are waiting to be amused by “‘ new novels.” Toallsuch 
we commend Cyrilla. They will saunter agreeably where the more 
ical are disposed to “ pish !"” and we, as public tasters, have to indicate 
them, as well as to the critical, what manner of book is the one we in- 
. We can remember the time when that handsome and romantic 
, Zorndorf, would have thrilled us; when Cyrilla would have 
jurmed, and Melanie amused us; when we could have credited the mo- 
ines, the incidents, and the passions of this story ; weeping over its 
ingenuous tears of sympathy ; and even now, when all the figures 
scones are like those of a phantasmagoria, we are nevertheless dragged 
to the end ! 
Tha pity the authoress did not more resolutely adhere to the peewee 
f the opening, and make her personages move amid the realities of 
ife, which she must know by heart. As a specimen of the few 
iptive remarks on this subject, take the following on 
RANK IN GERMAN SOCIETY. 
“Commerce has not often enabled Germans to amass enormous riches; and even 
were individuals of the burgher class to become possessed of extraordinary wealth, 
it would not raise them above their original sphere, so strong is the line of demar- 
edtion drawn by birth and fortified by prejudice. 

“In England .. . but no; we will not say what wealth can do there. Cleverer 
pens haye already described the rich parvenu’s progress—his almost certain eleva- 
fion, though devoid of all that commands respect, save wealth alone. We must, 
jowever, also remember that in England talent and intellectual eminence of every 
esription will enable the possessor to rise, perhaps even more quickly, and cer- 
pinly more ly, in the social scale; whereas both are alike powerless in 
permany. and genealogy decide the position in life so completely, that it is 
Physical impossibility to change it, inasmuch as none can give themselves other 
thers and forefathers than those from whom they have their origin; while the 
utiplicty of the class denominated noble, enabling them generally to marry 
Tn this spirit of caste is kept up with a rigour little inferior to that 












; The low caste (not noble) are very frequently admirers or worshippers 
. high caste (nobles) ; many wish also to belong to them—some, irritated by 
be insuperable barrier opposed to their ambition, hate and ridicule the whole aris- 
ery ; while others, more reasonable, are satisfied with their citizen state, and 
the nobles as a class apart, who have peculiar ideas, habits, and whims of 
own, to which they have an hereditary right not worth disputing. A ‘ noble’ 
y, 00 matter how impoverished he may be, or how low his station in 
Fe, never loses the thought, ‘I am a nobleman ;’ and this idea enables him to look 
pwn on the richest and most prosperous burgher with a sort of proud contented- 
pss that would be perfectly incomprehensible to an Englishman. 
q The prerogatives of the nobility have lately been much and justly curtailed ; 
ne are, however, still retained, and among them one which is not considered such 
ae right of being presented at and frequenting the court. This pri- 
bitsa‘teeeh i few exceptions exclusively by them, is pretty generally 
Beppe op eh Aang 4 more as an outward and visible sign of nobility 
ih — obser their loyalty ; but as in all communities it is the 
bode end ene oo themselves above the level of those with whom they 
Duld ay BS . rves this propensity strongly developed, as phrenologists 
fivleged ease — women take the lead, so, even in the social intercourse of the 
aa Mere are well known divisions and distinctions, the most common 
prehensive being that called the Haute Volé a 


Che Arts. 


DE REBUS SCENICIS, 
(ET QUIBUSDAM ALIS.) 
¥ ignoetreernted herself at the doors of the Sorbonne and was 
niously away by the Syndic, who threatened to preach at 
» the theism. She knew the force of his threat; that is to 


; force, and retired consolin herself wi i 
. ce, g herself with the reflection 
beag the child of Time who refused her nothing. 








This little apologue T find in Grimm's Correspondance. And, on second 
thoughts, I will give you the original :— 


Aux portes de la Sorbonne 

La Vérité se montra 

Le Syndic la rencontra ; 

“Que demandez vous, la bonne ?” 
“ Hélas! Vhospitalité.” 

“Votre nom?” La Vérité !” 

“ Fuyez,” dit-il en colére, 

“ Fuyez, ou je monte en chaire 

* Et crie & Pimpiété !” 

“ Vous me chassez; mais j’espére 
Avoir mon tour, et j’attends ; 
Car je suis fille du Temps 
Et j’obtiens tout de mon pére.” 


If you ask me why I retail my discovery to you, and thrust in here 
the apologue, without preface, I shall reply in Churchill's couplet :— 


When deeply read, our reading must be shown ; 
Vain is the knowledge which remains unknown. 


If 1 meet with a “ good thing,” no miserliness shall keep me from | 
you to rejoice over it (especially when the printer’s devil is aghast at wan 
of copy), and as you are not reading Grimm ... . 

By the way, would you like to know why you are not reading Grimm P 
Because you are cooped in cities instead of escaping into the green country. 
It is only in the country one has time for light, gossipy reading of that 
*kind ; there one has time for everything. I have just drome having 
been driven from London by a Sehnsucht—a passionate panting for up- 
lands and breezy downs— 


A desire for something afar 
: From the bores of to-morrow ! 


London is great, but even London palls after awhile. One gets wearied 
of the same parties crowded with fleshy dowagers, naked and noisy,—with 
solemn bores omniscient on the Weleda gay young flirts who don’t 
prefer you,—with friends who wont lend you money, and creditors who will 
1ave ‘little bills to make up;” one wearies of dinners, and theatres, and 
wheezy operas, and hot concerts; and as one paces the dusty park, a ony 
sparrow, flitting through the dirty branches, recals the inexhaustible 
wealth of Nature, and then kindly faces, warmest hospitality, immunity 
from care, “idlesse in her dreaming mood,” rise in a Vision before the 
mental eye, beckoning the weary Londoner away ! 

You will tell me perhaps that ‘all this does not interest you ;” but 
what then? what if it interests me? ‘ Is thy servant a dog?” Je sais 
bien que le lecteur n'a pas grand besoin de savoir tout cela; mais, moi, 
J'ai grand besoin de le lui dire. (It is Rousseau who says that, and 
love it for the sake of one who quoted it to me.) What does Jones care 
for Julia’s details about her miserable feelings? Nothing; and Julia 
knows it; but she cares about them, and loves to talk about them ! 

This is my answer to correspondents like the one who signs himself 
Eselkopf (Ass’s head.) 


And is himself the great sublime he signs / 


He objects to my telling him about Maria’s eyes. ‘ What does he care 
about Maria?” If he comes io that, what does Maria care about him? 
It is Vivian (and not, by the way, the “ party” whom Eselkopf and 
many others erroneously suppose to be Vivian) who cares for Maria, and 
who writes about her to please himself. Does any one else write for any 
other reason? If he does, be assured, O Eselkopf, that you for one wont 
read him; you have too much nous for that. To return therefore to what 
I digressed from, I am a great advocate for going into the country. One 
tastes a week's healthy enjoyment, and one does no work. I like that 
kind of Sabbath. I have just had one ; and am now once more plunged 
in the old vortex. Once more in the grave office of Critic, I have to set 
aside all frivolity and be severely judicial upon “things seen and unseen.” 
At the Orrra, for example, I saw Maria uy Rohan—there was certainly 
more to see than to hear in Mad. Albini, who made her debit. If I say 
she was Alboni without the O of admiration—I shall be ungallent 
but truthful; however, as ungallantry afflicts the Vivianesque soul, I will 
not say it. Consider the pen run through that sentence! Of Madlle. 
Didiée, the new contralto, who is not a contralto, one may speak more 
favourably: her voice is fresh, clear, and sympathetic, especially in the 
upper register, and her singing is neat, clean (if I may use the word), and 
stroit. She gives promise. Of Ronconi’s tragic third act, how intense, 
how passionate and true it is, you have often heard, if you have not per- 
sonal knowledge, so I will leave it to fame. Nor need anything more be 
said of Lucrezia Borgia, which was played on Thursday, except that 
Malle. Didiée’s Maffio Orsini was of the same kind as her previous per- 
formance ; not great, but decidedly agreeable. The house was crammed 
to the unpleasant pitch. Mario in delicious voice ; Grisi in superb beauty ; 
and Ronconi almost greater than ever. At the Frencu Prays we have 
had Madeleine Brohan and the accomplished Regnier. I prefer a cautious 
suspension of judgiaent with regard to Madeleine Brohan, who comes to 
us with such a nimbus of adulation, both as a beauty and an actress, that 
I, who am, at present, neither charmed by the one, nor willing to admit 
the other, must see her in fresh characters before pronounci It is 
feeble, I know, in a critic not to decide at once. Que diable! is not a 
critic one whose judgment is infallible and instantaneous? Nevertheless, 
I prefer that you should think me feeble, to my thinking myself rash. 
At the OtymMptc there has been a new drama, The ‘Miller 4 Derwent 
Water, which I have not seen, but which unexceptionable authority (the 
playbill) pronounces an immense attraction. And at the Lycrum, 
another new farce, Trying it on, adapted by the ever —s William 
Brough, from Une Riviare dans le dos, which was played by Ravel a few 
weeks since. Charles Mathews, of course, takes Ravel's part of the regt- 
less Touchall. Vivian. 
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Commercial Wfnirs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Friday Evening, May 6, 1853. 

Busrwxss has not been very active during the past week. Con- 
sols have been bought by the Government broker, and remain 
firm. In ish Securities there has been a fall, particularly in 
that most fluctuating of all stock—the Committee's Certificates— 
which have sustai a reverse. In Mexicans there has been 
hardly anychange. Inthe Railway Markets Irish lines still take 
the lead—the Dublin Exhibition has produced a greater traffic on 
the various lines. In the English Hailway Market the advance 
has been in Great Northerns, Lancashire and Yorkshire, Mid- 
lands and Eastern Counties, but the speculation has not been so 
great as anticipated. The ministerial majority last week does 
not appear to confirm the timid or irresolute. ench Railways 
have commanded much attention this week. Strasburgs still 
occupy the first place in proportion to the others, but the fusion 
between Rouens Havre, Paris and Havre, and the Cherbourg 
Companies, imp prices of all these lines. South 
Eastern of France, from Lyons to Geneva, still languid; there 
seems to be still some hitch about the famous concession. In 
the Land Companies and Gold Mining shares, but very little has 
been doing, and sales have been the order of the day. Cali- 
fornian, despite of a slight depression, are ing the appear- 
ance of bond fide investments. The Quartz crushing experi- 
ments of the Agua Vria Company have been attended with 

eat success, and most important results may consequently be 

ked for. Money was said to be searce yesterday and the day 
before, and the export of gold to Australia and the Conti: ont 
may influence the money market to some degree. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLostne Prices.) 

































Satur.|Mond.| Tues. Wedn.| Thurs Frid, 
Bank Stock ............ 228 |...... 227 | 228 | 2973 | 298 
8 per Cent. Red. ......) 99} | ...... 100 | 100 993 | 99} 
8 per Cent. Con. Ans.} i100} | ...... 100: | 100§ | 1003 100} 
Consols for Account...| 100} | ...... 1005 | int 1002 | 100} 
3} per Cent. An. 103} | ...... 103 | 103 | 1033 | 103} 
ew 5 per Cents. 2...) ou... | eee | eee pees Pes ee 
Long Ans., 1860 ...... yr 515-16, 6 (515-16) ...... 
India Stock ............ 262 | ...... 2605 | 262} | 261 | 261 
Ditto Bonds, £1000...| 25 | ...... 29 | 31 | 32 | 31 
Ditto, under £1000 ...) 25 | ...... ge eee Ee } 31 
Ex. Bills, £1000 . BRL cvwd 5p| 4p| 5p) 2p 
Ditto, £2500... 5p| 4p | 5p 2p 
pe Pee en 5p 4p! 5p! 2p 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Orvicrat QuoraTion DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Fripay Evenrna.) 
Brazilian Bonds ............ 100} 
Brazilian New 4} per Cts. 100} 


Brazilian New, 1829 & 39 103 
Buenos Ayres Bonds...... 





Spanish 3 p. Cents. 485 
Spanish 3 p.Cts. New Def. 2 








Granada Deferred .......... 114| Spanish Passive, Conv.... 5} 
Mexican 3 per Cents....... 27% | Swedish Loan............... 2 dis. 
Peruvian Bonds 44 p. Cts. 88}/ Venezuela.............. . 39 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. 40}| Dutch 2} per Cents. ...... 66} 
Russian, '822 ............... 1194| Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 96 


104} | 


French Plays. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


—— 


On Monday, May 9th, will be repeated LE BONHOMME 
JADIS, for the second appearance of M. Regnier; and LES 
JEUX DE L'AMOUR DU HAZARD—Pasquin, M. Reg- 
nier—Sylvia, Mdlle. Brohan. 

Wednesday, May 11, LES DEMOISELLES DE ST. CYR, 
in which M. Lafont, M. Regnier, and Mdlle. Madeleine Brohan 
will perform. 

Friday, May 13, MADLLE. DE LA SEIGLIERE, supported 
by M. Lafont, M. Regnier, Mdlle. Madeleine Brohan, and 
Mame. Armond, being the Last Week but Two of the Comedy 
Performances. 

Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s 
33, Old Bond Street ; and at the Box Office of the Theatre. 


Russian 44 per Cents. ... 











R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, 

EVERY EVENING, at Eight o’clock, except Saturday. 

Stalls, 3s. (which can be secured at the Box-office every day 

from Eleven to Four) ; area, 2s. ; 

A Morning Performance every 
Three o'clock. 

A View of the celebrated Mer de Glace, from Montanvers, 

has been added to the Illustrations. 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ANNUAL 
PERFORMANCES OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC will Commence on Saturday Morning, 
May 2ist, at the Hanover-square s.—Miss Dolby, Miss 
man, Mr. Weiss, MM. Sainton, Billet, Lucas, and Piatti.— 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. Single Tickets, 7s. To be had at the 
Music-sellers, and of Mr. Brinley Richards, 6, Somerset-street, 
Portman-square. 


R. JAMES HANNAY, Author of 

oa mig 78 &e. &e., pro 8s to deliver 

LECT RES on SATIRICAL LITERATURE. — The 

rse will comprise Notices, Biographical and Critical, of 

Horace, and Juvenal, of Erasmus, Sir David Lindsay, and 

George Buchanan, of Boileau, of Butler, Dryden, Swift, and 

Pope, of some writers of the last age, and of some contemporary 
writers and publications. 

Further particulars will be duly announced. 


ROFESSOR AYTOUN’S LECTURES ON 
POETRY AND DRAMATIC LITERATURE. — 
ILLIS’S ROOMS.—The Second and Third LECTURES by 
Professor Aytoun, of Edinburgh, will be delivered at the above 
Rooms on —i, May 9th, and Friday, May 13th, commencing 
each day at Half-past Three o’clock.—Reserved Seats, 5s. ; 
Unreserved Seats, 38.; to be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s Ro: 
i , 33, Old Bond-street, and at the Rooms, on the morning 


— ls. 
esday and Saturday, at 














N SUNDAY MORNING, 8th MAY, 

at Eleven o'clock, a LECTURE will be delivered at the 
Oxford Rooms, 36, Castle Street, Oxford Street, on THE 
VIRGIN AND HER SON. By WILLIAM MACCALL, 


POLTIMORE 


COPPER AND GOLD MINING 
Company. 








Apsovrnep First Half-Yearly General Meeting of Registered 
Shareholders held at the Offices of the Company, Vernon House, 
No. 50, Pall Mall, on Thursday, May 5, 1853, 

Cuarves Hengacr, Esq., in the Chair. 
The Circular convening the Meeting having been read, the 
following Report was laid before the Shareholders :— 


REPORT. 


In meeting the Shareholders for the first time, the Committee 
have much pleasure in being able to report most satisfactorily 
as to the position and prospects of the undertaking. 

It will be remembered that the me yd was formed for the 

roduction of Copper mainly, but as the gossan of the locality 
fad been proved to be auriferous, and as immense deposits 
existed on the Poltimore sett, a yield from this source was made 
an anticipated adjunct. There is now before the public a fair 
estimate of the average productiveness of this gossan—not from 
picked specimens or exceptional pieces—but from numerous 
“experiments taken from the general mass which had no 
auriferons signs. These experiments admit of no further doubt 
as to the presence of Gold, and that in sffficient quantities to 
render it highly remunerative. The reduction in bulk has ex- 
ceeded expectation. The Cake of Gold which is on the table 
weighs 26} ounces, and was extracted from 20 tons of red 

ossan. 

. The Circular which was senf‘to the Shareholders on the 16th 
of last month, a transcript of which is added to this Report, 
contains the particulars of the reduction; but it is necessary to 
mention here, that the red gossan, which proves an average 
yield of 1 oz. 7 dwts. per ton, is apparently an inexhaustible 
deposit, while the brown, from which 6 dwts. of Gold were ex- 
tracted, besidés Silver and Copper, can be traced across the 
entire sett. There would, consequently, be no difficulty in 
bringing to surface the 300 tons per week proposed to be taken 
by Messrs. Rawlins and Watson at £4 4s. per ton, or double 
this quantity ; so that much more than the large profits in favour 
of the Company mentioned by those gentlemen, may be calcu- 
lated upon. 

A question, however, of much interest here presents itself for 
the consideration of the Shareholders, — namely, whether it 
would not be advisable to erect reduction works on the premises, 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Rawlins and Watson, or 
others ; but, in the meantime, the Committee have taken the 
necessary steps for a continuous supply of the red gossan to 
St. Helen’s. A strong reason in favour of reduction works at 
the mine is the fact, that the brown gossan, which could give 
but a small profit by transmission to Messrs. Rawlins and 
Watson, would return a considerable profit if reduced on the 
Mine. The Britannia Mining Company, whose sett adjoins the 
Poltimore Mine, have contracted for the erection of works for 
crushing and amalgamating their auriferous gossan, under the 
direction of Captain W. J. Moorsom and Mr, Mitchell. 

As respects the production of Copper, all points likewise pro- 
gress with energy and efficiency. The necessary machinery is 
on the ground, the wheel is nearly finished, and in about a fort- 
night it is anticipated the full power will be in motion to clear 
the shafts and levels of water. 

In reference to the old works generally, it is no exaggeration 
to say they are gigantic, and the natural inference to be drawn 
is, that they were not carried on without beneficial returns ; but 
whether it was for Copper or for Gold, or both, which the 
ancients explored, there is not the slightest clue to determine. 
There is not even tradition as to the period when these exten- 
sive operations were carried on, but there is every indication of 
their being the labour of Romans. Slag is found in different 
parts of the locality, but nothing can be extracted from it to 
show whether the reduction was for the precious or the baser 
metals. 

There are 4 engine-shafts sunk to the depths of 20 and 40 
fathoms; 9 whim-shafts from the surface ground to the adit- 
levels, about 30 to 40 fathoms deep: 300 fathoms in the eastern, 
and 200 fathoms in the western, side of the valley have been 
removed in the adit-level from the gossan lode, in some places 
in chambers of great dimensions. The Copper, or Bamfylde 
lode, has likewise been sunk and driven on. All these different 
points will be explored and carefully examined so soon as the 
mine is clear of water. The leats, lobbies, and archings have 
also been executed in a manner evidently regardless of cost or 
labour, and the Poltimore Mine altogether presents an area of 
vast operations and interest. It is probably one of the largest 
undertakings in the kingdom. Its extent and capabilities, in 
fact, can only be fully understood by personal inspection, and 
all who visit it will return satisfied of the mineral resources of 
the property. 

An accountant has investigated the accounts of the Company, 
and handed in a certified balance-sheet, which shows that the 
number of Shares paid up, inclusive of those appropriated to 
the Lessees in puvebine of the sett, was 41,720, leaving a balance 
of 8280 Shares, which the Committee recommend should be 
offered to the public at £3 per Share, giving the present Share- 
holders a priority at that price. All the charges to date have 
been disbursed, with the exception of some for the machinery, 
&c., now in course of erection, not exceeding £500; and the 
balance to the credit of the Company at the Bankers’ is 
£19,754 17s. 5d. 

Considering the strong probability of early profits from the 
resources of the Mine, the Committee propose to the Share- 
holders to cancel the 2nd of the Rules and Regulations, which 
— for the payment of dividends from capital, until the 

ine shall be productive, and that the next meeting should be 
declared special for that purpose, in pursuance of Rule 26th. 





Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by William Fell, Esq., 
and Resolved,— 


That the Report now read be received, and entered in the 
Cost-book. 


Proposed by Charles Clarke Duppa, Esq., seconded by 
Francis Bill, Esq., and Resolved,— 


That the best thanks of this meeting are given to the 
Chairman and Committee of Management for the 
efficient manner in which the affairs of the Company 
have been conducted. 


Proposed by William Greene, Esq., seconded by Captain 
Moorsom, call Roasted sates sateen 

That the present Committee of Management be re- 

appoin , and do consist of Charles Heneage, Esq., 

Viscount Ranelagh, James Cook, Esq., Edward Hob- 

house, Esq., Thomas Inglis Hampton, Esq., Henry 

William Taylor, Esq., F &8., Henry Mogford, Esq., 





n 
F.G.8., Ric , Esq. 
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- TRUSTEES. 
Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable 
Rev. Joseph Prendergast, D.D., ( 
George Stone, Esq., Banker, Lombard 
Matthew Hutton Chaytor, Esq., Reigate, 
The Investment of Money with this Association 
equal advantages to the Savings of the Provident 
Capital of the Affluent, and affords to both the 
ing the highest rate of Interest yielded by freien 
in which alone the Funds are employed, 

The constant demand for advances UPON securities 
peculiar class, which are offered almost exclusively ? 
surance Companies, such as Reversions, Life . 
enables the Board of Management to Intent, 
advantageous terms and at hi Prater of Bice 
— with equal safety, be obtained, 

@ present rate of Interest is five 
this rate will continue to be f of ine aa 
department finds the same ua ' 
money. 
Interest payable half-yearly in Ji 

Money intended for letdente received daly 
hours of 10 and 4 o'clock, at the Offices of the Association 

Immediate Annuities granted, and the busines 
Assurance in all its branches, transacted, on hi 
ous terms. Rates, Prospectuses, and Forms " 
every requisite information, may be obtained on applicas 
the offices of the Association, or to the respective 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Diretn 

Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND @ 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established 1824, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
ADVANTAGES, 

Extension or Liurts oF Reswwence.—The Assured 
reside in any part of Europe, the Holy Land, Egypt, Model 
the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, in parts bp | 
and South America, without extra charge. 


MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future the Sha 
holders being now provided for, the Assured will heresy 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual 0h. 
with, at the same time, complete freedom from li 
thus combining, in the same office, all the advantages of 
systems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to £306 
and the Income exceeds £136,000 per annum, 

Crxpit System.—On Policies for the whole of Life, me 
of the Annual Premiums for the first five years 
on credit, and may either continue as a debt on the 
may be paid off at any time. ; } 

aNS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have 
existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-terk, 
of their value. 

Bonvsss.—FIVE Bonuses have been declared; at the 
in January, 1852, the sum of £131,126 was added to fe? 
producing a Bonus varying with the dil it ages, from , 
55 per cent. on the Premiums ~ during the five years, or 
£50 £12 108. per cent. on the sum assured. 

ARTICIPATION IN Ports. — Policies participate in 
profits in proportion to the number and amount of the 
miums pool bovasen every division, so that if only one ye 
Premium be received prior to the Books fe | closed for 
division, the Policy on which it was paid will obtain ite 
share. The books om ~ a ant —_— 4 
1856, therefore those who effect Policies b 
next, will he entitled to one year's ditional share of Pri 
over later assurers. 

Appuication ov Bonvsxs.—The next and future - 
may be either received in Cash, or applied at the option 
Assured in any other way. 

NON-PARTICIPATION IN Prorrrs.— Assurances may bef 
for a Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, 
Premiums for term Policies are lower than st most 
Offices. . ia dai 

Prompr SETTLEMENT oF Cxarms, —Claims paid thirty bo 
after proof of death, and all Policies are Indvaputable 
in cases of fraud. ‘ 

Invatip Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
increased risk. 

Pourcres are granted on the lives of pone eet 
and of every age, and for any sum on one life from 

Premiums may be paid yearly, half-yearly, oF re 
if a payment be — = any cause, 
revived within fourteen Months. ‘ 

The Fromm! oe: Balance Sheets are at all ons) 
inspection of the Assured, or — desirous be btn \ 

Tables of Rates and forms © can 


siety’s Agents, or of , 
any of the Society 5 15. IL. PINCKARD, Resident 
99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, . 


OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSU 
COMPANY. a 
DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR PERATURES. 
1. Every Policy is abeclately indisputable, he state of 
», and interest, being admitted on . 
“83° Policies paid to the Holder within Fourteen Days 
Proof of Death. , 
3. No charge for Policy Stamp. 
4. The Savings’ Bank Assu oy pe 
Assurance on the life of the Depositor = days 
with liberty to withdraw the deposit at 
6. Loans on the security, or for - P ; 
property, on an entirely new plan, the paymen! ty 
event of the death of the Borrower, prope 
handed over to his family, or represen! 
bered. Branch 
K The Savings’ Bank and Assurance- Loan ‘and isten 
bined, by which Depositors im Savings’ Bane funds # 
Members of Building Societies, ues vent of death 


secure the Assurance of a given sur f 
at the same time employ them - he aren : 


during life. This system su 
, by payine 
choser. 
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CLOTH = 
STRBBT to phe purposes 





in a jor manner 


Worxaen’s Waces. Here is provided 


Yard of Cloth sold at the London Cloth Establishment is sold at 
aid the Wholesale Price!!! 


§ an AUXILIARY to the CLOTH TRADE, the Proprietors of the LONDON 
ESTABLISHMENT have appropriated the upper part of their extensive Premises in COVENTRY 


A LARGE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 


ienced, talented cutters, and the best Workmen to be found in the Metropolis, are employed to make up 
_ materials purchased in the CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT, at the charge of only the 


A PERFECT SCHEME OF ECONOMY, 


oh 
the 
. SALE PRICE, with making up in best style at 


to the best and most fashionable West-end Clothing, with advantages never before realized by the public in 
T AND BEST DESCRIPTIONS OF DREss. i i i 
hs, Trowserings, Vestings, &c. &c., of THE LONDON CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT, at the WHOLE- 


It includes not only choice from the large and superior 


WORKEMAN'S WAGES, 


But also a Guarantee for the Quality, Fit, and Workmanship. 


EDMUND DUDDEN AND COMPANY, LONDON CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT, 
16, COVENTRY STREET. 








MEETING OF THE PRESENTA- | 


TION to Mr. G. J. HOLYOAKE will be announced by 
Committee next week. It has been found impossible to 
arrange for the Whitsun week, as was contemplated. The 
i will be able to report gratifying results at the 
ontaien. List-papers or Subscriptions yet remaining out 
are oo to be forwarded forthwith to the Treasurer, 
James Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row. 





AS CHANDELIERS AND BRACKETS. 
The increased and increasing use of gas in private houses 
bas induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from the various 
manufacturers all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwelling- 
rooms, a8 well as to have some designed expressly for him ; 
these are now ON SHOW in one of his TEN LARGE ROOMS, 
and t, for novelty, variety, and purity of taste, an un- 
assortment. They are marked in plain figures, at 
ionate with those which have tended to make his 
Foathocte? Betablishment the largest and most remarkable in 
the kingdom—viz., from 12s. 6d. (two light) to Sixteen 
Guineas. 
§. BURTON HAS TEN 


LARGE SHOW 


(all communicating), exclusive of the shop, devoted to 


R00) 
the of GENERAL FURNISHING TRONMONGERY 
Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated, and Japanned Wares, 
and 


steads), so arranged and classified that pur- | 


chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. 
money returned for every article not approved of. 
%, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street): Nos. 
land 2, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S- 


is 


The 





SUPERIOR TO COFFEE, BUT LOWERAN PRICE. 
Pee CHOCOLATE, 1s. per pound, or 
nm 


ets, 6d., 3d., and 1d. each, a preparation from the | 


of the English markets, and manufactured by 
pig approved French method. Coffee is far inferior in 
qualities to Cocoa. 


Cocoa, is now universally recommended by the Medical 


ion, a8 more conducive to health than any other vegetable | 


which enters into the human dietary. The superiority 

the above Oné Shilling French Chocolate, over raw and un- 

Cocoas, may be judged of by the perfection attained in 

manufacture, owing towhich it may be used either as food or 
beverage, : 


ARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, distinguished by the 
er Ma: esty the Queen, and the unanimous 
Fm hy . and “ Prize” Medals at the Great Ex- 
+ Manufacturers of Breakfast Chocolate, Bon- 

bons, and French Syrups. 


Sold Wholesale and Retail by the principal Groce Yonfec 
1 principal Grocers, Confec- 
tionets, and Druggists in the kingdom. hocolate Mills, Isle- 
worth ; e Depot, 35, Pudding-Lane, City ; West-End 


Kgeut Mr 


. Joun Harrrexy, 221, Regent-Street. 








RAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

. CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, 

pay whee and prices of upwards of One Hunprep diffe- 

i ; also of every description of Bedding, Blankets, 

Quilts. And their hew warerooms contain an extensive 

Msortmen| ene ss Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, 

80 as to render their Establishment cx lete fe 

general furnishing of Bedrooms. eee eee ee 

Heal and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road. 





AWARDED A PRIZE MEDAL UNDER CLASS XIX. 


0 THE CARPET TRADE ROYAT 
VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. — The PATENT 
aa LEN CLOTH COMPANY beg rs wa the Trede 


eaten Parrerns in Carpets and Taste Covers for 


Season are now out, and will be found far superior 

to any they have hitherto prodnced, both in style and worlet. 
ot yh supplied at all respectable Carpet-houses in 

the publi country. The public deem it necessary to 
aed of te against pocries who are selling an mfeérior 
. he Fore as Felted Carpets, which will not bear 
eoyreeyen their manufacture, either in style or durability ; 
: genuineness of the goods can always be tested by 
as the Company's Carpets are all stamped at both 

the royal Si is the aoe, Victoria Carpeting, London,” with 


toa ed 


§ Manufactories are at Elmwood Mills, Leeds ; 
« Wholesale Warehouses at 
§, Lova Lays, Woon Srazur, Cuzarsips. 


TO EMIGRANTS. 


fk following Gutta Prrcnta ARTICLES 


will be found of great value to Emigrants, especially such 
as are proceeding to the 


GOLD DIGGINGS. 
GUTTA PERCHA LINING FOR BOXES. 


Buckets. 
Dakine Mvas. 


Wasutne Bow s. 
YPHONS, 


Lire Buoys. 
Fiasxs. 


GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 


Carnors For GuNPOWDER,. 
Muyers’ Caps, 


ScecrTions ror Pumps. 
Jvuas. 





SOLES FOR BQOTS AND SHOES. 


To KEEP THE Feet Dry is of the utmost importance to the 
Emigrant. This may be secured by the use oi Gutta Percha 
Soles, which are perfectly Waterproof, Cheaper and more 
Durable than Leather. They can be put on with ease by any 
one. This cannot be too extensively known amongst Australian 
Fmigrants, as it is now difficult to find a Shoemaker in that 
eountry. 


Gotp Wasning VesskLs OF EVERY VARIETY OF SHAPE 
MAY BE HAD TO ORDER. 


Directions to Emigrants for lining Boxes with Gutta Percha 
| Sheet, (so as to preserve the contents from injury by sea 
water,) also for putting on Soles of Boots and Shoes, &c., may 
be had GRATIS on application to any of the Gutta Percha 
Company's Dealers. 
N.B.—The Company's Illustrated Circulars, with Instruc- 
tions for Joining Tubes, Lining Cisterns and Tanks, and for 
| securely attaching Gutta Percha Soles, will be forwarded (post 
| free) on receipt of four postage stamps. 


And Chocolate, or properly ee | 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, Warr Roan, Crry Roan, Lonpoyn. 





HE WELLINGTON DINING-ROOMS. 

Entrance, 160, PICCADILLY.—This splendid establish- 
| ment, formerly Crockford’s Club, will open to the Public on 
| Tvespay, 10th of May next, on a scale of magnificence unpre- 
cedented in London, combining extreme moderation in Charges 
with the most nnexceptionable Cooking and Bill of Fare; and 
uniting the independence of a public dining-room with the com- 
forts and accommodation of a first-rate club. 


Seale of Charges :—Dinner from the joint, with vegetables, 
bread, cheese, &c., 2s.; ditto, with soup or fish, 2s. ed; ditto, 
with soup and fish, 3s.; made dishes, with tle joint, as per bill 
| of fare; made dishes, without the joint, but with vegetables, 
bread, cheese, &c., 1s. extra. Waiter, each person, 3d. 


The Wines and Beers will be sold by Imperial measure, and 
the decanters all marked, so that the quantity paid for will be 
actually supplied to the consumer. The Public will, therefore, 
appreciate this novel arrangement, more particularly when they 
understand that the Imperial pint contains four-fifths of what is 
usually sold as a bottle. 


The Dining-Room will be open from Half-past Two, p.m., 
until Nine, p.m. 


The magnificent Suite of Saloons, on the first floor, fitted up 
for Smoking, Reading, and Chess, will be well supplied with the 
London, Provincial, and Foreign Papers, Magazines, Books of 
Reference, &e.; and Tea, Coffee, Ices, Seltzer’s Water, &c., 
will be supplied from Eleven, p.m., by Mr. Ward, of Bond Street. 


Lessee, HENRY THOMAS MUNDY, 
6th May, 1863. 160, PrccapILuy. 


HIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 

J are not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore 
be obtained only at 38, Povurry. Gentlemen in the country 
or abroad, ordering through their agents, are requested to ob- 
serve on the interior of the collar-band the stamp— 


“FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 38, POULTRY,” without 
which none are genuine. They are made in two qualities—First 
quality, 40s. the half-dozen; second quality, 30s. the half-dozen. 
Gentlemen who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very 
best manner in which they can be made, are solicited to inspect 
these, the most unique and only perfect fitting Shirts. List of 
prices and instructions for measurement, post free, and patterns 
of the new coloured shirtings on receipt of six stamps, 

RICHARD FORD, 38, Povursy, Loxpon. 











O SINGLE GENTLEMEN.— 
t Partial Bosra, in «pleasant Residence, eabaase, tuly 

t ,ina 
ti t doors from the , and within a short distance 
of Kennington. . & oo age shade eg can also 
Be ane. ee fo chic tr attested ¢ large Gatden’-Ser Suan 

t ic — 

Ba, epeiyte F., Jerusalem Coffee-house, Cornhill, City. 


THE 


( ’ REAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
OF 1853, DUBLIN, 
Will be Inaugurated at Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, the 
12th of MAY, inst., 
By His Excellency the LORD-LIEUTENANT, 
Knights 


who, panied by the Countess of St. 
in Full State from Dublin Castle to the Buildi The 
of 8t. Patrick will take part in the C The Cabinet 
Ministers, Foreign Ambassadors, and Municipal Authorities i 
the principal towns in the United Kingdom, have been invi 
to be present at the Opening. 

A MUSICAL PERFORMANCE 
pe oe pee, “ eae a of One Thanet 

erformers. r. inson, or. ° 
Stewart, Organist. ae pas 

Peers and Peeresses who purpose attending the 
tion are requested to intimate their intention tothe 
in order that Reserved Seats may be provided. 

None but the holders of Season Tickets will be admitted. 

On the Inauguration Day, the Doors will be Open at Half-past 
Ten o'clock, 

From the 13th May to the 21st, inclusive, the Doors will 
Open at Twelve o'clock and close at Six o’clock each day 
during that period, when the Admission Fee charged at the 

i ive Shillings for each person. 

N.B.—Season Tickets may now be had at the Office each d 
between the hours of 10 4.m. and 6 p..; and on the day 
vious to the opening, from 10 o'clock a.m, to 9 o'clock p.m. 


pes INSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 











NEW ARRANGEMENTS, AND REDUCED PARES AND FREIGHTS, 


DEPARTURES OUTWARDS. 


INDIA and CHINA, vid EGYPT.— For Aden, Ceylon, 
Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong on the 
4th and 20th of every month from Southampton, on the 
10th and 26th from Marseilles. 

AUSTRALIA, vii SINGAPORE. — For Adelaide, Port 
Philip, and Sydney (touching at Batavia), on the 4th of ev 
alternate month from Southampton, and on the 10th of 
alternate month from Marseilles. 

MALTA and EGYPT.—On the 4th and 20th of every month 
from Southampton, and the 10th and 26th from Marseilles. 

MALTA and CONSTANTINOPLE.—On the 27th of every 
month from Southampton. 

SPAIN and PORTUGAL.—For Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, from Southampton, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th 
of every month. 

CALCUTTA and CHINA.—Vessels of the Company ply 
occasionally (generally once a month) between Calcutta, Penang, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shanghae. 

N.B.—The rates of passage money and freight on the India 
and China lines have been considerably reduced, and may be 
had upon application at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall 
Street, London, and Oriental Place, Southampton. 


HE FREEHOLD FRANCHISE AND 
ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT. 4 
The Sixth Public Drawing for Rights of Choice, on 
in Middlesex, Surrey, Hertfordshire, Kent, and Y: i 
in other Counties in due course, will take place at the Offices of 
THE CONSERVATIVE LAND 80C , No. 33, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, next Saturday, the 14th inst., at Twelve o'clock, 
Persons taking a £50 share and paying a month's subscripti 
and fees thereon, 12s. 6d., on or before the 13th, will be enti 
to the advantages of the next day’s Drawing. 
HARLES LEWIS GRU? ISEN, Secretary. 


EW PROVINCIAL NEWS AND BOOK 
AGENCY.— Messrs. HOLYOAKE and COMPANY have 
conimenced their New AGENCY, and are prepared to suj 
News Agents in the Provinces who experience difficulty in 
curing Newspapers, Periodicals, or Works on the side of 
Thought, Secular, Democratic, Associative P) . Messrs, 
HOLYOAKE and CO. will supply on the usual terms Parcels 
including every kind and description of Publications, Secular 
and Religious, their object being to add to the impartial facilities 
for the circulation of Popular Literature. 
Holyoake and Co.’s Office, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Pater- 


noster-row, London. 


if The London fMail. 


The Proprietor of the ‘‘ London Mail” begs to call attention 
to that Journal, which is a fortnightly (stamped) News > 
published on the 8th and 24th of every month, to meet 
quirements of the Commercial, Military, Civil, and Naval In- 
terests of India, the Cape, Australia, and the Colonies, and to 
solicit Subscriptions to it. The “London Mail” consists of 16 

ages, or 64 columns, the largest size permitted 4 the act of 
Podinwest. In General Politics, the ‘London Mail” is ¢on- 
ducted on_ strictly independent principles; advocating liberal 
views on all public questions, irrespective of party. The “ Lon- 
don Mail” will pay especial attention to the of the 
Indian Question at Home ; and record with fidelity the progress 
of the views of the Public, the Parliament, and the Ministry, on 
the future Government of India. The want of a concise record 
of the passing events of the day, to the exclusion of much matter 
of a character that it has either never , or has lost 
much of its interest ere it reaches a distant point, is still much 
felt, especially in India. It will be the study of the Editor 
Proprietor, as @uch as possible, to correct this objection 
existing publicatfons, to present as complete a reflection of H: 
facts and circumstances as will be weleome and useful, and to 
avoid heavy and uninteresting articles. That patt of the 
“London Mail” which is devoted to the Literature of the day 
will be confined to Reviews of the most important and interest- 
ing of the New Works. The Mercantile Intelli i i 
Markets, Shipping, and Exchange—is wy and accurately 

uding the 

















reported. Terms—1/. 4s, i Marseilles 


Tr annum, » 
postage of bod om —_ r. bh] Lond ea abit io on ate 
vantageous medium for ving 
venktiteeantne The terms ol Bight tides and ented, be., and 
6d. for every additional line. Advertisements must be sent in 
not later than the mornings of the 7th and 23rd of every month. 
No. 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street, ” 
Londoa, 7th May, 1853. 
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AUTION to BOOKSELLERS and _ the 
PUBLIC.—WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, royal 8vo, price 16s. 2 
N.B.—A very inferior English Dictionary is now being ex- 
tensively advertised under the title of ‘‘ Webster's Dictionary 
Improved and Modernized.” The public and the trade are 


hereby respectfully informed that the said Dictionary i- not b; 
Noah Webster, essrs. Ingram, Cooke, and Co., being the sole 
proprietors in Great Britain of Webster's , royal Svo, 





NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
Votume XXVII. ror May. 


EXTRAORDINARY MEN: their BOY- 
HOOD and EARLY LIFE. By WILLIAM RUSSELL, Esq. 
Illustrated with Portraits, Incidents, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s, 6d.; morocco elegant, 7s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY. 


Vorvme VII., ror May. 


ENGLISH FORESTS & FOREST TREES: 
being an account, legendary, historical, and descriptive, of the 
Forests and Trees of England, and the Associations and Events 
connected with them. Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
6s. ; calf, marbled edges, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, extra gilt edges, 12s. 





THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 
Part XIV., ror May. 
MILTON’s POETICAL WORKS, complete. 


With Frontispiece and Vignette, price 1s. 6d. With this num- 
ber the Title and Frontispiece to Vol. I. of Poetry are given. 





LONDON CITY TALES. 
Vouvme IL., FOR May. 
QUEEN PHILLIPPA and the HURRER’S 


DAUGHTER: a Tale of the Haberdashers’ Company. B 
MISS E. M. STEWART. Ornamental boards, 1s. ; cloth, is. 6d. 





THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 
Just ready, 


POETRY.—Volume 1, containing Scott's Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, and Lady of the Lake—La Fontaine's 
Fables—Goethe’s Faust, Schiller’s Piccolomini, and Wallen- 
stein’s Death—Milton’s Poetical Works. Imperial 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt, 6s. 

N.B.—Cloth cases for binding Vol. I. of Poetry, price 1s. 


Now ready, 


THE GIANTS of PATAGONIA: Captain 
Bourne’s Account of his Captivity amongst the extraordina: 
Savages of Patagonia. With Six fine Engravings. To which is 
added, the painfully interesting Narrative of the Fate of the 
a coe Society's Mission in Tierra del Fuego. 1s.; cloth, 
1s, 


MONEY: HOW TO GET, HOW TO 
KEEP, AND HOW TO USE IT. A Guide to Fortune. 
ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Just ready, 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Third Edition. Edited by CHAUN- 
CEY A. GOODRICH. Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. ; half calf, 18s. ; 
half russia, or calf, £1; russia, £1 4s, 

PALACES: 


NINEVEH AND ITS the 
Discoveries of Botta and Layard, applied to the Elucidation of 
Holy Writ. By JOSEPH BONOMI, F.R.S.L. Second Edition, 
revised, with numerous additional Engravings, and the results 
of the most recent discoveries. Demy 8vo, cloth, 68.; calf, 
marbled edges, 10s. 6d. ; morocco elegant, 12s. 


London: Ingram, Cooke, and Co., 227, Strand; 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 








PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, PARLIAMEN.- 
TARY GUIDE, AND NEW MINISTRY. 


In scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d, 
HO’'S WHO IN = 1853? 


“One of the most useful books ever published.”—Morning 
Chronicle. 

“It possesses a lucidity of arrangement and an aptness of 
reference that have no parallel.”—Morning Herald. 


London: Baily Brothers, Cornhill. 





Will be published at the close of the present Session of 
Parliament. 
HE 


BRITISH TARIFF FOR 1853-4. 

. By EDWIN BEEDELL, of the Office of Examiner and 
Principal Controller of Accounts, Custom House, London. 

1. This edition will contain the latest alterations and amended 
Tables of Customs’ Duties. 

2. Abstracts of all the Laws affecting Revenue Business. 

3. Forms of Entries for Goods Imported, the Waterside Prac- 
tice, with full Instructions for the guid of Merchant 
and cials. 

4. The Warehousing Ports of the United Kingdom ; 

5. Lists of the Officers of the Customs and Coast Guard at 
every Port and Station, together with a vast amount of 
matter useful to Members of Parliament, Shipowners, Mer- 
chants, Brokers, and to all persons engaged in foreign 
commerce. 


London: Baily Brothers, Cornhill. 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 28. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATQGRRH@A: 
its Nature and Treatment; with an E ition of the 
Frauds that are practised by persons who advertise the dy, 


safe, and effectual cure of this Disease. By a MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





This day, Saturday the 7th of May, will appear No. I., 
price Sixpence, of 


HE PRESS: being a Weekly Paper, in- 
tended to fill an Osvrovs Vorp in Jovrwauis, and to 
combine, on an entirely new plan, Potiticat, Lrrgrary, and 
Artistic Resources. 
To be published every Saturday. Office for Advertisements, 
110, Strand, London, where all Communications should be sent, 
addressed to the Editor. Money orders for subscriptions to be 


—<— 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY, 








THE ENGLISH 


and each forming, when complete, four distinct volumes. 


4 vols. 
4 vols. 


GroGRAPHY. . . 
Natvurat History . 


The publication will commence with Geography and Natural History, and on their completion the other Divisi 
will immediately follow. The work will be issued in Weekly Numbers at 6d., the Geography and Natural 
Divisions alternately; and in Monthly Parts at 2s., containing the two divisions in equal proportions. 


*,* The plan of publishing “Tur Enoiisn Crctorxpra” in four divisions has the obvious 
pleting large departments of knowledge, with the most recent information, in a very short time. Thus, in two years 
the great branches of GroGrapuy and Naturat History will be finished; when the two remaini ions will 
commence, with every addition made to Sctenck, History, &c., in the intervening period. Adequately to meet this 
necessity for the most recent information it became necessary that the materials of the “ Penny Cyclopedia” should 
be wholly remodelled. Mr. Kn1oGut, as the Proprietor of the CopyRiGut, retains the exclusive power of presenting 
the original work as a new Cyclopedia, in a new form, with new type. 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Publishers’, and of all Booksellers. 


This day is published, price 6d., No. IT., (being the First Number of the Narvrat History Drvistoy) of 


CYCLOPEDIA 


A Aew Dictionary of Universal Anowledge, 


BASED ON THE “PENNY CYCLOPEDIA.” 
AND ILLUSTRATED WITH MANY HUNDRED WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 
CONDUCTED BY MR. CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Tar “Enetisn Crctopxpra” will be published in Four Divisions, each having its own alphabetical arrangement 


Scrences AND ARTS. . . .... . 4yols 
History, Brocraruy, Literature, &&. 4 yols, 


Divisions 
History 
advantage of com. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, 











THE WORKS OF 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 





Uniformly printed in crown 8vo, corrected and revised throughout, 
with new Prefaces by the Author. Cloth, 
gilt backs. 
£4. d. 
PEGE. WOR. PAPERS .0.cciccccccscssccscocssooccsccee 0 5 0 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY  .......cccsececeeeeeeenreee 0 5 0 
CE SPUREFE ES MIE sccsccctsacaesccvcsccccens 0 4 0 
BARNABY RUDGE..........scceccsscersseeseeecsereee O 4 0 
PEATE GHUBELI WIT cccccccscccccccesccsvessese 05 0 
DEVE TWICE caccrscccccescccasescoccsscccsscesesese 0 3 6 
MMENOR TE TROTTED. ccncecccisccsess:sesosevicasosse -0 2 6 
SKETCHES BY BOZ ..... -9 3 6 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS ............ccccecssscssseseeeees 0 3 6 
The complete set in 9 Vols. .............2se00eee £116 0 


*,* Any of the above volumes may be had separately, 
kalf-bound in morocco, for 2s. 6d. extra, 


THE WORKS OF 
MR. CHARLES LEVER. 


Uniformly printed in demy 8v0, with numerous Illustrations 
by H. K. Browne. 
Reduced to 
d, 





THE CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORRE- 

RIPONE . ncnonceuccnscconconnenenhagensinesensccesnecesse 7 (0 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE Irish DRAGOON, 

TE Ge ia ckkea ci cjtaninds vennsies bese sbincsmpietnciains 014 0 
JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN.,........000eee008 070 
TOM BURKE OF “OURS,” 2 vols. .........00+00+ 014 0 
THE O'DONOGHUE: a TALE OF IRELAND 

ND Bivins dionnevsccecsiccasicsesccecs a a 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE; A TALE oF 

THE TIME OF THE UNION, 2 vols. ............ 014 0 
ROLAND CASHEL, 2 Vol8........ccccccoccccccsccsess 014 0 


THE WORKS 


oF 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 


BART., M.P. 


Uniformly printed in crown 8vo, corrected and revised 
throughout, with new Prefaces by the Author, 
















LONDON: CHAPMAN AND 





CHEAP EDITION OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S 
NOVELS AND TALES, 


This day, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s., with a Frontispiece. 


LEILA; or, THE SIEGE OF GRANADA. 


AND 
CALDERON, THE COURTIER. 
By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart., M.P. 


8vo, cloth, price 18s., with Illustrations. 
CHAMOIS HUNTING in the MOUNTAINS 
OF BAVARIA. 
By CHARLES BONER. 
‘The reader is carried into the wildest scenery, breathing 
the free air of the mountain-tops ; the chase, even when unswc- 
cessful, gives the interest of a story to the narrative; difficulty 
or danger, sometimes of a breathless character, is frequently 


nt; and there is a good deal of natural history scattered 
ugh the work, freshly transcribed from nature.” —Spectator. 





made payable to Mr, Alfred Ive, 





London; Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





iy ad 
RIENZI: THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES ,,....0 3 6 
PAUL CLIFFORD .,,.......scccsecsccsssesessserersess 036 
PELHAM; or, THE ADVENTURES OF A GENTLE- 

MAN oecseseseee occcccsccccccccccsccecsecesssoesosenesss 036 
EUGENE ARAM. A Tale ......cccscsssssessereeee 0 8 6 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS.  .,..c.cceecerees 050 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 36 
GODOLPHIN..........scccsscssoserseessessesenes $0 
THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE 26 
NIGHT AND MORNING 40 
ERNEST MALTRAVERSG ........csseseseeenenseee 0 8 6 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS, Part II. (ALICE)... 0 8 6 
THE DISOWNED..........ccceseeeseee eesecescsceseoses 036 
DEVEREUX 36 
ZANONI oeeseesssessesseeseenesnssnencensnnnenensenes 36 
LEILA; OR, THE SIEGE OF GRANADAsssseee 0 2 0 
HAROLD AND LUCRETIA will complete the series. 

*,* Any of the above volumes may be had separately, 

half-bound in morocco, for 2s. 6d. extra. 
HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
This day, Octavo, Is. 6d, 
HE CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 


B and 
UER'S SPEECH on the FINANCIAL STAT 
PROSPECTS of the COUNTRY, delivered in the House 
Commons on Monday, April 18, 1853, Published by permission. 


London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
4) ee 


Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 12mo, 18s., cloth lettered, 


ith Sketches of 
VISIT TO MEXICO, vib 5 


the West India Islands, Yucatan, an: 
WILLIAM PARISH ROBERTSON, Author of “ Letters 08 


Paraguay” ondon: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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LONDON: Printed by Gronor Hoorsn, (of No. 3, Portree 
Kensington, in the County of Middlesex.) at ie 
Messnxs. Savret and Enwanps, No. 4, . tnd Published OF 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the same County ; ith 
Teo TN Ie NETIC, No. 7, WELLINGTON =} 
BTHAND. in the Precinct of the Savoy, both in the same County 
Sarunpar, May 7, 1863. 
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